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Editorial Notes and Comments 


THE PROPER OF THE MASS IN THE RELIGION 
CURRICULUM OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


With the beginning of a new Church year instructors of 
high school youth in particular, and of college students as 
well, might be interested in directing their classes to a study 
of the Proper of the Mass according to a particular plan. 
The following outline suggests valuable learning experiences 
for the student: (1) to discover for himself the principal 
thought in the Proper for the feast or Sunday, and to iden- 
tify specifically the quotations wherein this theme is mani- 
fested; (2) to identify quotations in the text of the Mass 
for the day that pertain to Christian conduct; (3) to dis- 
cover the specific graces for which we pray in the Collect, 
Secret and Post Communion of the Mass; (4) to list the 
doctrinal truths stated or implied in the Proper of the Mass. 
During the present month this assignment might be con- 
fined to the Sundays of Advent and to the Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception, or to this last mentioned feast, to 
the Vigil of Christmas and to the three Masses for Christ- 
mas day. 


PRAYER IN THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Recently we heard of a local high school placing special 
emphasis, during the present year, on prayer in the life of 
the high school boy. This school is making prayer the core 
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of the Religion curriculum. There are those who, at first 
glance, might be inclined to think that a curriculum that 
orientated its content for the year about the subject of 
prayer had a thin groundwork upon which to work. Such, 
of course, is not the case. We can think of no topic in the 
traditional curriculum that cannot be related to prayer. 
Moreover, the program implies a definite recognition of the 
principle of active learning. Indeed, prayer, in the life of the 
learner, is a necessary outcome of a religious education pro- 
gram. The following paragraphs, from the late Pope Pius 
XI, as quoted by Father Ellard in Christian Life and Wor- 
ship,’ summarize this position most exactly: 


“A need of our times is social, or communal, praying, to be voiced 
under the guidance of the pastors, in enacting the solemn functions 
of the liturgy. This will be of the greatest assistance in combating 
the numberless evils which disturb the minds of the Faithful, and 
weaken the faith of our age.” 


“Prayer in the first place. .. . Prayer, individual, domestic, public 
and social, particularly social. ... That is what you need, you, the 
workers ; you, the financiers ; you, who underwrite all industry ; you, 
who labor in justice and charity, in fraternity and in peaceful coop- 
eration ; in the practice of all virtues, in the respect of all rights and 
values, and particularly moral values.” 


DRAMATIZING PRAYERS 


Those teachers who are eager for aids in teaching prayers 
to children will find help in the following excerpt from 
Father McMahon’s Teaching to Think in Religion: 

Prayers are word actions which require frequent drill, a little at 
a time, but often, if the children are to do them well. For some 
years past I have advocated class dramatization of the ordinary 
prayers. A great name may be quoted to support this plan for the 
acting of the prayers as the best method of teaching their meaning. 
Of course the words of the prayers will be memorised prior to the 
dramatization. Cardinal Gasparri writes: “The teacher should take 


pains to see that the children pronounce distinctly and devoutly the 
words of the Lord’s Prayer, the Hail Mary, and the Sign of the 


*Pages 211, 212. 
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Cross; also see that they make the Sign of the Cross correctly. 
Teachers should also briefly explain to the children the meaning of 
the words of the Lord’s Prayer and the Hail Mary, and should tell 
them who they were who first said them.”* 

The Cardinal offers excellent advice, and we shall be wise in fol- 
lowing it. Recall the scene of the Sermon on the Mount; go to the 
sixth chapter of St. Matthew and read for the class what led up to 
Our Lord teaching the multitude the Our Father: “Thus therefore 
shall you pray: Our Father Who art in heaven.” Let the class act 
the scene outside, if there be a hill convenient. Give to the children, 
in turn, one of the petitions to speak, and to explain to the rest. Go 
to the first chapter in St. Luke. Accompany the Angel Gabriel to the 
home at Nazareth, “And the Angel being come in, said unto her: 
Hail full of grace, the Lord is with thee: Blessed art thou among 
women” (v. 28). 

Read the rest of the first chapter. “And she (Elizabeth) cried out 
with a loud voice, and said: Blessed art thou among women, and 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb” (v. 42). Let the class dramatize 
the mysteries of the Annunciation and Visitation. Send the babies 
to model the scenes in their sand trays. 

Recall the scene of the Council of Jerusalem. Appoint twelve of 
the class to speak the twelve articles of the Apostles’ Creed. Bring 
this expression of faith home to the class by having some children 
represent groups outside the council room, wrangling and arguing 
over what one has to believe to be a Christian. 

In carrying out these class dramatizations, the class will first study 
carefully whatever pictures they can find in the matter.* 


THE NEED OF CHILD STUDY IN OUR CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITIES 


We agree heartily with a recent correspondent who wrote: 


This past summer we became very conscious of the need of a 
Child Study Department in one of our Catholic Universities where 
the psychology of the young child would be studied with the same 
care as it is, for instance, at Iowa State University, Columbia, the 
University of Minnesota and other places. . . . Why is there not any 
one to recognize that we Catholic teachers of the young child should 
study in our own universities the problems of training and educating 
the small child according to Catholic philosophy? . . . In teaching 
Religion we are finding better ways, but we would perhaps find them 

*Cardinal Gasparri, The Catholic Catechism. Paternoster Row, London: 
Sheed & Ward, 1932, p. 3. 


“Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching to Think in Religion. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1939, 93-94, 
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more easily and pass on these findings more readily if some Univer- 
sity were backing our efforts. . . . There are those in positions of 
authority who are determined that only the old methods and order 
of presentation can be correct. They would fill the young child with 
information far beyond his possible comprehension, believing that 
all this will function from the subconscious. But in every other 
branch we wait until the child is ready. 


Our correspondent is right. Too many Catholic authorities 
are determined that only the old methods can be correct. 
They would fill the young child with information far beyond 
his possible comprehension. Although invaluable work is 
being done in non-Catholic centers, some of it is incorrect in 
original premise or in interpretation, while the very objec- 
tives of their research neglect or omit problems pertinent to 
Catholic education. 


As our correspondent, a teacher of small children, con- 
tinued: 


This (the old way is the only way) holds true of the approach of 
many Catholic psychologists to the problems of early childhood. 
They do not know the small child. They have never lived with him 
or watched him grow. They have had no experience in a nursery 
school or kindergarten. . . . Is there no one who could forward in 
some way a movement for establishing in one of our Universities 
a school of experimental child psychology for the very young child, 
say from three to six or seven years of age? 


THE CHRISTMAS CRIB 


The great lovers of children have known the value of dramatiza- 
tion, which is only a glorious form of make-belief, in the education 
of children. St. Francis of Assisi had an intuitive insight into 
human nature; he knew what would attract children, and in a 
moment of inspiration he popularized the Christmas Crib. Watch 
the children, and the children’s parents, flocking around the Crib. 
Who can estimate the fruits of this astounding experiment in Cath- 
olic education? “For all these hundreds of years since then,” writes 
Father Drinkwater, of Sower fame, “the big and little children of 
the Church have got their deepest insight into the Incarnation when 
they come, with wonder ever renewed, to find ‘Mary and Joseph, 
and the Infant lying in a manger.’ ” 

(By Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching to Think in Religion, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939, Ch. 
III, p. 83.) 





SPECIAL FEATURES AND USES FOR THE REVISED 
BALTIMORE CATECHISM IN RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 


REVEREND FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Epitor’s Note: This paper was presented by Father Connell at the National 
Catechetical Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine that met in 
Philadelphia, November 15-18, 1941. 

The present year witnessed the publication of a small 
book, to the preparation of which an extraordinary amount 
of time and labor was devoted—the Revised Baltimore 
Catechism. Six years were occupied in the task; more than 
200 persons collaborated. Every sentence, every word in 
this summary of Catholic belief was carefully scrutinized 
before its final incorporation, with a view to discovering if 
it was the most suitable mode of expressing the desired idea. 
All suggested modifications of the original text, sometimes 
numbering as many as twenty or thirty for a single phrase, 
were judiciously and impartially appraised before being 
definitely accepted or rejected. No pains were spared to 
secure a clear, unequivocal, adequate statement of Catholic 
truth. And when those who had undertaken this work in our 
land had completed their task, they sent their draft of the 
revision to Rome, where it was examined by a special com- 
mission of the Congregation of the Council. In the early 
part of the past summer it was returned to the Episcopal 
Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, with 
directions to make a few slight changes. This was done, and 
now the Revised Baltimore Catechism is available for use 
in every part of our land. 

Those engaged in teaching Christian doctrine are naturally 
interested in knowing how this booklet, presenting the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church in about 500 questions and 
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answers, can best be utilized for the benefit of the millions 
of boys and girls who will employ it as the basis of their 
religious instruction in parochial, vacation or Sunday school. 
The purpose of this paper is to help toward answering that 
question. 

It is of vital importance ever to bear in mind that a cate- 
chism is not a text-book of religion. A text-book is supposed 
to contain substantially all the required matter for a certain 
course of instruction; whereas a catechism contains only an 
undeveloped sketch of Catholic doctrine. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to a catechism in the secular branches is the map 
used in the study of geography. The map gives a general 
conspectus of the region that is the subject of the lesson, it 
indicates lakes and rivers and cities, but it must be supple- 
mented by extensive explanation before the pupils can be 
said to know the geography of the place. So too, the doc- 
trines enunciated by the catechism must be unfolded and 
developed far beyond the scope of the catechism itself before 
the child can be said to possess an adequate understanding 
of Catholic belief. To this end books of instruction graded 
to the mental capacity of the child are very helpful; the 
exercises and tests found in some editions of the catechism 
are very beneficial; but none of these aids can take the place 
of a capable teacher. The teacher is far more important than 
the catechism. A good teacher with a poor catechism can 
produce far better results than a poor teacher with the best 
catechism ever published. What a grave responsibility rests 
on those deputed to instruct in the truths of faith the little 
ones of Christ’s flock! With the catechism as a foundation 
they must erect the structure of a firm and strong Catholic 
spirit in the hearts of those committed to their care; they 
must provide them with the intellectual and the inspirational 
equipment required to meet and to overcome the obstacles 
to faith and to morality with which the modern pagan world 
abounds. 

To teach catechism efficiently one must, of course, have 
the general qualifications of a good teacher. It is not my 
purpose to dwell on these; they are sufficiently expounded 
in every standard work on pedagogy. My intention is rather 
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to point out and to explain some of the particular functions 
to be performed by the teacher of catechism, with special 
reference to the Revised Baltimore Catechism. 


In the first place, the teacher must interpret and clarify 
the explanations of the catechism, solve the difficulties that 
may arise in the child’s mind, supplement the content of the 
catechism with additional material suitable to the intel- 
lectual abilities of the grade she is teaching.’ The catechism 
teacher is not expected indeed to be familiar with all the 
subtle distinctions and the niceties of theology, but she must 
have a considerable knowledge of scientific theology. Her 
grasp of the truths of faith must be far more comprehensive 
than that of the average lay Catholic. She must know the 
technical significance of the doctrines contained in the cate- 
chism, she must be familiar with the terms and definitions 
frequently used in theological manuals, she must be able to 
trace, step by step, the logical process by which the human 
mind can arrive at the certain conclusion that it is reason- 


able and obligatory to accept the teachings of the Catholic 
Church. 


Let us explain this point by some examples based on the 
first ten lessons of the Revision. In Lesson 1 we read that 
“God made us to show forth His goodness and to share with 
us His everlasting happiness in heaven.’ Now, in order to 
explain this answer properly the teacher must understand 
the distinction between the unending happiness to which 
men are destined by their very nature, as immortal beings, 
and the eternal bliss which is their actual goal in the present 
order. If God had created mankind in a merely natural state, 
every human soul could have merited by naturally good 
actions a state of everlasting beatitude in the life beyond 
the grave. This would have included knowledge and love of 
God in a high degree, though entirely within the sphere of 
man’s natural powers of intellect and will; it would not have 
brought the soul into direct and immediate association with 
the divine nature. However, in His goodness our heavenly 


* Throughout this paper I refer to the teacher of catechism in the feminine 
gender, because the majority of those engaged in this work in our land today 
are either nuns or lay women. 
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Father has destined us to partake in a limited measure in 
His own happiness, consisting essentially in the direct vision 
and the ineffable love of the divine perfections possessed by 
the three Persons of the Holy Trinity. This is indeed a sub- 
lime truth, yet it must be discerned before a person can 
really understand the Catholic teaching on the ultimate pur- 
pose of man’s existence. And so the catechist must realize 
that in the phrase “to share with us His everlasting happi- 
ness” the word “His” is of prime importance, for it points 
out the precise nature of the happiness to which every human 
soul is ordained, the participation of the bliss proper to God 
Himself; and if she is competent the teacher can impart at 


least a rudimentary grasp of this truth even to the youngest 
child. 


Lesson 5, after describing the sin of our first parents and 
the punishment meted out to both, passes to the treatment 
of original sin, which it ascribes, not to both Adam and Eve, 
but to Adam alone. This is liable to be puzzling to the child, 
and the teacher must be prepared to explain that only Adam 
bore the responsibility for all mankind, so that it was his 
disobedience, not that of Eve, which deprived all mankind 
of sanctifying grace. Eve’s sin affected herself alone—not 
her descendants. In the event that she had sinned while 
Adam remained faithful to God’s command, original sin 
would not have come into the world. A fine point in theology, 
it is true—yet it is an important element of the doctrine of 
original sin. 

In this same Lesson 5 the Immaculate Conception is de- 
fined as the preservation of Mary from original sin in view 
of the merits of her divine Son. The definition, taken liter- 
ally, denotes something merely negative—exemption from 
sin. But according to Catholic theological principle, this 
privilege implied something definitely positive, the gift of 
sanctifying grace in a most exalted degree, poured into the 
soul of Mary in the first moment of her existence. This too 
is one of the theological points which the good teacher should 
be able to explain, and if she is familiar with the common 
view of theologians on this matter she will be prepared to 
state that our Lady’s measure of grace at her conception 
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was very probably greater than that possessed by any saint 
or angel now in glory. 

An adequate understanding of the many theological points 
contained either explicitly or implicitly in the Revised Cate- 
chism can be acquired only by diligent study. But in view 
of the wide variety of books and pamphlets explanatory of 
Catholic doctrine published at the present day, no teacher 
of religion can plead any excuse for not possessing a clear 
and thorough grasp of the truths she is expected to propound. 
Religious teachers especially must take this to heart. Our 
school teachers are overburdened today with a multitude of 
educational requirements for the teaching of the secular 
branches; but they must not on this account neglect to equip 
themselves for the efficient teaching of the most important 
of all sciences—the knowledge of God’s message to mankind 
as interpreted by the Church of Jesus Christ. 

The second task of the good teacher of catechism is to 
co-ordinate the different doctrines of Catholic belief. Our 
creed is not a catalogue of detached tenets; it is an har- 
monious organism of mutually related truths, each of which 
can be properly understood only when it is viewed not 
merely in itself but also in its bearing on the rest. Necessarily 
the limitations of the catechism do not allow the indication 
of this phase of the Catholic religion to any notable extent; 
this must be the work of the teacher. It serves at the same 
time as a review of matter previously treated in class. 

Again, a few samples from the Revision will be helpful. 
In Lesson 10 faith is defined as the virtue by which we firmly 
believe all the truths God has revealed, on the word of God 
revealing them, who can neither deceive nor be deceived. In 
explaining this answer the teacher can appropriately point 
out that the statement in Lesson 2, to the effect that divine 
revelation is contained in Scripture and in Tradition, tells us 
the object of divine faith in general. Lesson 3 presents the 
most sublime of the truths that we must believe—the doc- 
trine of the Most Holy Trinity. Lessons 4 and 5, describing 
the original innocence of the angels and of our first parents 
respectively, can be recalled in order to point out that both 
angels and men were endowed with the virtue of faith when 
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God created them. Lesson 8 tells of our Lord’s resurrection, 
the most convincing proof of the reasonableness of accepting 
the doctrines of divine revelation on faith. Thus, a single 
question can be linked to many that have been studied pre- 
viously, affording the pupils an opportunity of refreshing 
their memory and also giving them a comprehensive view of 
unified Catholic truth. 

Again, Lesson 9 defines sanctifying grace as that grace 
which confers on our souls a new life, that is, a sharing in 
the life of God Himself. In explaining this definition a 
reminder of the doctrines concerning the nature and the 
perfections of God contained in Lessons 2 and 3 would be 
in order, so that the child may appreciate the dignity of a 
soul in sanctifying grace, bearing an intimate resemblance 
to the all-holy God, as He exists in the unity of nature and 
the Trinity of Persons. Lessons 4 and 5 can be recalled to 
stress the truth that the angels and our first parents were 
created in sanctifying grace. Lesson 6 describes the anti- 
thesis of sanctifying grace, mortal sin, the death of the soul. 
Lesson 7, presenting the doctrine of Christ’s perfect human 
nature, can be mentioned in order to explain that as man 
our Lord had sanctifying grace of the same type as ours. 
And Lesson 8, on the Redemption, reminds us that sancti- 
fying grace is bestowed on us through the merits of the 
Redeemer. 

These are but a few brief exemplifications of the manner 
in which the teacher should coordinate into a systematic 
whole the various truths of our faith. And unless children 
perceive Catholic doctrine in this way, they cannot be said 
to have a true understanding of the teachings of the Church. 
They must see all the individual doctrines as elements of 
one glorious picture of divine truth, like the many pieces of 
a stained glass window, which the light streaming from the 
heavens enables us to behold as a unified work of art. 

The third function of the teacher is to draw practical 
lessons from the truths she enunciates. Particularly must she 
point out the moral implications of the doctrines she ex- 
plains, for catechetical instruction is intended for the heart 
as well as for the mind. For example, the severe penalties 
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described in Lessons 4 and 5 as meted out to the rebellious 
angels and to our first parents in punishment of their trans- 
gressions teach the malice of even one grave sin. When 
Lesson 3 is treated an admonition is appropriate to make 
the sign of the cross reverently, for through this holy action 
the three divine Persons are to be praised. In connection 
with Lesson 6, where the effects of venial sin are enumerated, 
the teacher can profitably point out that venial sin is the 
greatest possible evil next to mortal sin; though at the same 
time care should be taken to explain the important distinc- 
tion between fully deliberate venial sins and those semi- 
deliberate failings which no human being can avoid for any 
great length of time without a very special privilege. Lesson 
7, on the Incarnation, is naturally a suitable means of con- 
veying to the children the sublime truth that in sending His 
Son into the world God gave us the supreme proof of His 
love for us. Lesson 9, which contains the doctrine of merit, 
affords a most favorable opportunity of describing in detail 
the way in which even the most ordinary actions of daily 
life can be profitable to the increase of grace and of glory. 

The social virtues, so necessary in this age of exaggerated 
individualism, can often be made the topic of an inspiring 
exhortation, in connection with the catechism instruction. 
Lesson 5, for example, teaches that all human beings are 
descended from a single pair; and a logical deduction is 
that we should love all mankind as members of our family. 
The definition of occasions of sin, contained in Lesson 6, 
furnishes an opportunity to give a warning against leading 
others astray by the sin of scandal. Lesson 10, with its 
admirable treatment of the moral virtues—not found in the 
original Baltimore Catechism—invites a talk on the practice 
of the genuine Christian life, entailing obligations toward 
our fellow-men as well as toward God. It is hardly necessary 
to say that these moral applications should be presented in a 
way that will make virtue attractive and lovable, not in a 
pedantic, rigoristic fashion. 


The applications of the truths presented in the catechism 
are not confined to the field of morality. The ideal religious 
instruction should contain frequent references to the 
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Church’s liturgy. Lesson 3 naturally calls for mention of the 
feast of the Most Holy Trinity, Lesson 4 of the several 
feasts celebrated by the Church in honor of the angels, Les- 
sons 7 and 8 of the feasts grouped about the mystery of the 
Incarnation and the Passion. Lesson 8 also suggests an 
explanation of the formula terminating the Church’s pray- 
ers: “through Christ our Lord,” inasmuch as all graces are 
bestowed through the merits of our Redeemer. The dis- 
cussion of Lesson 9, establishing the connection between the 
Holy Ghost and grace, can be aptly accompanied by the 
reading of a translation of the two majestic liturgical hymns 
to the Holy Ghost—the Veni Sancte Spiritus and the Veni 
Creator Spiritus. 


Many more pedagogical possibilities are contained in the 
Revised Baltimore Catechism. Its words and phrases have 
been designed to provide the intelligent and zealous teacher 
ample oportunities to develop in many fields of religious 
thought the assigned lesson of question and answer. But it 
is vitally necessary that the teacher enter on her work with 
the deep conviction that knowledge of Catholic doctrine is 
the greatest need of our people, both old and young, at the 
present day. The religious teacher particularly, as one whose 
life is consecrated in fullest measure to the service of God 
and of His Church, must prove herself equal to the task of 
providing those confided to her care with wisdom that will 
guide them safely through a world immersed in error and 
with inspiration that will incite them ever to avoid evil and 
to seek first the kingdom of God. 


THE PREPARATION OF THE HEART 


The day has gone for the teacher who teaches out of his own head, 
but every teacher worth his salt must teach out of his own heart, and 
the best heart to teach Religion from is a heart overflowing with love 
of our Lord. 


(By Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching to Think in Religion, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939, Ch. I, 
p. 14.) 





REACTIONS TO THE FOOD SHOW AND THE 
TEACHING OF RELIGION 


BROTHER JOHN JOSEPH, F.S.C. 
St. George High School 
Evanston, Illinois 


Epitor’s Nore: These pithy observations are made by one who has been 
closely associated with the teaching of Religion for many years. 


“Christian Doctrine is a nourishing and sustaining food 
but like natural food, it can be misused—Abused.” 

From the food standpoint, let us consider a few things 
relative to the teaching of Religion. 

What are the usual food mistakes to which we mortals are 
subject, the results of which do even worse things to us than 


mere stomach ache? 


Givinc Soxtip Foop to Suck.incs. Do we ever do that 
with the spiritual food of Christian Doctrine? Just take a 
peep at the wonderful syllabi that are about us. All the 
evolutions, formulae, deductions, that man has added to the 
simple presentations of Christ are wonderfully, marvelously 
and appallingly diversified, and in what amazing verbiage 
they are clothed. Infants are required to swallow these in 
heavy doses. When these infants mature, it is said, these 
truths will return and nourish them. What manner of stom- 
achs do you think these children will have? 


Too Mucu ConpDENSED Foon. The poor little ones get 
the functions of their souls all deranged trying to assimilate 
these dynamite-laden doses of nourishment. 


Too Mucu BuLk Foop. The youngsters get distended 
spiritual tummies and are dull, uninterested, and apathetic. 


INDIGESTIBLE Foops. Because of nature and the quantity 
of the food, in conjunction with the age or the condition of 
the stomach, they just block the traffic, and the victim has 
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spiritual indigestion with all the disgusts for real food that 
travel in digestion sickness. The cook is to blame for most 
of this. 


Monotonous CoMBINATIONS. The boys begin to look 
upon spiritual feeding as just another of the messy old things 
that they have to take because their elders think they are 
good for them. 


UnrnvitInc Forms. Not a surprise, not a new taste, not 
a new tickling of the palate in a carload of stuff. They begin 
to think there is good reason in sailors calling their meals— 
THE MEsS. That’s all it is. No spice, no condiments, no vari- 
ety, the same old table, the same old setting, the same old 
scenery, the same old slovenly service. It adds to the misery 
when the mealtime is turned into lecturing, inquisitions, 
scoldings, bickerings, and penances. 

Cheerfulness, optimism, friendliness, merriment, and love 
are the best sauces that can be served with any kind of food, 
material or spiritual, and when they are not at the table, we 
just “‘stoke up,” get away as soon as we can, and have indi- 
gestion, and that is the acme of disgust. 

The fine arts of cooking and correct eating have a lot to 
do with digestion, assimilation, strength, and activity in the 
spiritual world as well as in the physical world. 


UNBALANCED Dret. In natural or supernatural dietetics 
this means unbalanced living. 

Too mature a diet given to the young produces toxins as 
does over-abundant diet in either adult or child. 

Too meager a diet makes for anemia and rickets, and the 
other extreme makes for fatty degeneration and inactivity. 

Uninviting diet makes for disgust for good food, and the 
habit of eating away from home or the habit of “snacking” 
all kinds of scraps between meals. 

Poor spiritual cooking and slovenly spiritual table service 
are the two most potent factors in creating in the mind of 
the young a hankering for the flesh-pots of the enemy. 


Ricip Diet ror ALL. No choice. While it seems practical 
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and intellectual, it is the cause of more spankings than any 
other known cause. 

There is such a thing as spiritual spinach. How we all just 
hate what we “ought to eat, because it’s good for us.” We 
adults rebel and refuse to eat it. The youngsters have to sit 


there and try to dodge the spoon or, at least, spill as much 
of it as they can. 


ADULTERATIONS AND SUBSTITUTES. These are common 
when the cook is lazy, soured on the job, rutted in his ways, 
or just cantankerously unaccommodating. There is often too 
little forethought as to what will be served for dinner with 
the result that he relies on the contents of the ice-box. Most 
things in the ice-box are left-overs, and they are cold. That’s 
what an ice-box is for—keeping left-overs from getting any 
worse than they are. 

Occasional eating out either makes us appreciate our cook 
or it convinces us that the class next door has a better cook. 
It is a shame that a class has nothing to say about who will 
be engaged as their spiritual cook. If the classes had a vote 
quarterly as to the renewal of the contract with their spiritual 
cook, we would have a wonderful catechetical staff. 

The regular matter of the Catechism gets tiresome at times. 
Why not try a tasty hash once in a while? Left-over corn- 
meal mush is pretty good in fritters. When I was a lad we 
had occasionally a great big service of a dessert with the 
inviting name—surprise pudding. It was bully stuff. Every- 
thing seemed to be in it, and we could have all we wanted. I 
have a suspicion that it was a kind of bread-pudding with 
all the scraps of fruit in the ice-box, but it was good. I’d even 
chance a second serving now. 


Outinc LuNCHEs, STEAK Broits. These are good things 
occasionally because everybody has something to do with 
them, all work up an appetite, and they are served most 
informally. Many things may be lacking that adults like with 
their food, but youth revels in them. 

You’d be surprised to know how many adults enjoy these 
al fresco religious projects their youngsters are working at. 
Just notice how much real work those young-old people man- 
age to contribute. These projects act upon adults much as 
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Johnny’s erector set acted upon his dad all last Christmas 
day. 

Occasionally let the pupils get up their own meals, choose 
what they are going to have, and cook and serve it their own 
way. They generally like what they mess together. 


BuFFEt-LUNCHES. They, too, are good at times. Spread 
all the stuff before them and let them browse on what they 
like. This holds especially for readings. It’s all good stuff— 
why not? Each one gets what he wants, he chooses for him- 
self and oftener than you think, he gets what he needs. It 
can’t hurt him anyway. 

Course dinners balance the diet, but the Baltimore plan 
or grab lunches are not a waste of time. 

Never be stingy with the dessert (stories). See that it is 
wholesome, plentiful, and look the other way. 

Sauces are 90% of a good cook. 

Every single article of the faith has all the spiritual vita- 
mins. 

Get them to eat the food because they relish it, not because 
they ought to eat it for conscience’ sake. 

Food should never be ugly or repulsive. This holds with 
infinitely more validity for Religion. 

Don’t feed them when they or you are tired, irritated, 
angry, disgusted, rebellious—get the right atmosphere. 

A meal that needs threats and punishment needs a new 
cook. 

I often hear young Religion teachers say that they cannot 
teach Religion. Might I suggest that they turn a new leaf 
and join the Cooking Class. 

Poverty never puts a limit to what we can put on the table. 
We always have an abundance of everything. If it is not 
served, it is probably because we are too stodgy, or too 
grumpy, or too lazy to supply it. 

What is good enough for teacher is not always good enough 
for the pupils. Teacher may not be eating the right things 
himself. 

Generally, when dad has a good appetite for wholesome 
food, there’s pretty good eatin’ for the offspring. 

Good manners, good cheer, mutual affection, mutual es- 
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teem, gladness in the company of those who sit at table with 
us—are the finest aids to digestion. 

Let the class serve in their own way once in a while. There 
may be a lot of laughs, but laughs are very fine things at any 
table. 


Conversation should be free and cheerful and unashamed 
at our table. They help any meal. 

Teach pupils to chew—use their mental and spiritual teeth 
on truth that they may get the full savor and benefit of it. 


ABSTINENCE 


Because reparation is positive, appealing, and persuasive, it is the 
best and for the clean-hearted average Sodalist, perhaps the only 
motive for total abstinence. Reparation, when made the inspiration 
for total abstinence clears the befuddled, befogged drink question by 
divorcing total abstinence once and for all from all puritanical advo- 
cates of such silly legislation as the Eighteenth Amendment. Repa- 
ration makes clear that total abstinence is a thing of perfection and 
an honest display of strength. Taking the pledge is today an heroic 
act; but isn’t the Sodalist, inspired by the love of Christ, capable of 
heroism? 


It may be objected: “Total abstinence is not the best solution to 
the problem of drink.” If there is a better solution, name it. The 
indefinite resolutions of the Sodality conventions in regard to drink 
are like puffs of wind against a granite cliff. Drink undoubtedly 
is one of youth’s gravest problems. But if the priests, brothers, and 
nuns who direct Sodalities would give the leaders under their 
influence the one thoroughly Catholic and gloriously suasive reason 
for taking an heroically drastic step, the boys and girls of young 
Catholic America will solve their own problem. 


(By Rev. Joseph P. Owens, S.J., “Reparation,” The Faculty 
Adviser, Vol. 1V, No. 11 (September, 1940), p. 1) 





A CATHOLIC REVIEW SERVICE FOR BEST SELLERS 


AUSTIN J. APP 
University of Scranton 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Epitor’s Note: The bi-weekly review service described in this article first 
appeared in March, 1941. We believe it has a valuable contribution to make to 
Catholic education and, therefore, asked its editors to write the following article 


for readers of this JOURNAL. 

Every year nearly two hundred titles make the best seller 
lists. These are the books non-Catholics and very definitely 
also Catholics, hear about, talk about, and read. Some of 
these best sellers, such as The Yearling, are as wholesome as 
any sermon—and more beautiful. They ought to be almost 
required reading. Others put The Decameron to the blush 
and ought hardly to be named in public. 

But they are so named—and, alas, often hailed by our 
paganized secular press as masterpieces. This very morning 
I am sick to my stomach upon seeing in Reader’s Digest quo- 
tations about the most successful best seller of the summer. 
One review quoted from a leading critical newspaper calls 
it “A love story of strong, wonderful tenderness.” Now, this 
wonderfully tender “love story” (?) is of a boy and girl who 
from their second date lived in fornication and are bringing 
an illegitimate child into the world. Surely, to see a thing 
like that recommended as a great and wonderfully tender love 
story nearly makes one vomit! 

What, therefore, should be done about best sellers? Should 
we simply sweep them all aside as no good and say to our 
people, “I don’t know anything about this latest best seller. 
But there are plenty good Catholic books to read. Why 
bother with any of those secular best sellers! Stay away from 
them!” No, such an attitude is the surest way of destroying 
the reliance and confidence ‘“‘our people” may have in our 


cultural leadership—and ultimately in our religious leader- 
ship. 
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Such an attitude is culturally false, and whatever is false 
is harmful, often very harmful. For, however, often best 
sellers are unwholesome, it is also from among the best 
sellers that the great classic taught tomorrow in the class- 
room usually first appears. Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn 
and Tom Sawyer were both best sellers. If we Catholics want 
to be abreast of our country’s culture we can’t possibly afford 
to be forever the last ones to read the best books. If we for- 
ever are twenty years late in reading the best books then 
we will also be twenty years late in thinking the best 
thoughts. Books and ideas are like things and inventions. 
The advanced people are the first to note and use the re- 
frigerator; the backward ones will buy in the second-hand 
ice-box. Some new inventions are wasteful, but from among 
the new inventions come the comforts of tomorrow. One does 
not, therefore, ignore the new inventions, one tries to recog- 
nize the good ones. 


The librarian, priest, or teacher does not pooh-pooh best 
sellers to his eager people; he rather tries hard to distinguish 
among them and to recognize and recommend the good ones. 
Speaking as one who knows, he will condemn the bad ones 
forcefully, and he will recommend doubtful ones discriminat- 
ingly, according to age and class. 


But such knowledge of best sellers and such guidance is 
difficult. No busy person has time to read and judge some 
two hundred best sellers himself. Nor is it even very practical 
to search out the reviews of best sellers from among the 
wealth of reviews in the various Catholic magazines. It is 


possible, but still something most people will find awkward 
and laborious. 


Therefore, to make guidance of best seller reading imme- 
diately and specifically practical, Best Sellers, a bi-weekly 
review service, was begun. Twice a month it supplies full, 
reliable, and Catholic information about all current fictional 
and most non-fictional best sellers. And it does so as soon as 
a book makes the best-seller lists of The New York Times, 
The Herald Tribune, Publisher's Weekly, and Retail Book- 
seller. It furthermore is conceived as somewhat confidential 
in that it is intended not for the public but for librarians, 
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priests, and teachers, for anyone who must select or guide 
the reading of young or old. It is published under the editor- 
ship of Eugene P. Willging, editor of the Catholic Library 
World, by the Library of the University of Scranton, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, for two dollars a year. 

This service does and can do several things that even the 
regular Catholic magazines cannot do or cannot do very well. 
Since it carries no advertisements, it is free even of a sem- 
blance of obligation to the publishers. As a matter of policy, 
it does not allow itself to be dependent upon publisher’s 
review copies, either, but rents or buys a book as soon as it 
is likely to be a best seller. At least two Catholic editors have 
complained to me that publishers often do not send them 
copies of a best seller which is likely to obtain an unfavorable 
review from Catholics. For Whom the Bell Tolls, by Heming- 
way, was such a one. 

Because not intended for the public this service can give 
a complete synopsis of the plot, not merely a tanalizer. In a 
general publication the whole plot cannot very well be “given 
away.” Yet for judging a book ethically the ending is almost 
more important than the beginning. A Macbeth, living hap- 
pily ever after, with our well wishes, would make Shake- 
speare’s masterpiece immoral. For that reason all the chief 
incidents are related in a succinct, factual manner. 

Quoting from the editorial announcement, the primary 
objective is “that of supplying full, reliable information about 
the book upon which the individual who is responsible for 
book selection can depend in most cases as a substitute for 
personal reading.” 


The whole viewpoint is Catholic and specific. After giving 
the plot or content, the underlying impression or philosophy 
of the book is explicitly indicated and judged from the view- 
point of Catholic ethics. Furthermore, one is not merely told 
that a book is good or bad, but why, so that in a manner you 
confirm the reviewer’s judgment yourself. Then the second- 
ary impressions are also indicated. For example, the review 
of Somerset Maugham’s Up at the Villa gave as the primary 
impression of the book “that a woman can’t do anybody any 
good by sacrificing her purity,” and declared that to be good. 
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But it continued that “the secondary and subordinated im- 
pressions of the novel are bad,” and then listed these, one 
being that marrying a divorcee is taken for granted as all 
right. 

This best seller service is also very specific about the pro- 
priety of the style. Often doubtful or morally significant 
passages are quoted. The review of Maurine Whipple’s Giant 
Joshua quotes, “This polygamy business—I tell you a woman 
has to be hard-gutted . . .” Because an adviser should be sure 
whether he condemns a book for its underlying impression or 
merely, as possibly in Grapes of Wrath, for indecent words 
and passages, this service emphasizes this distinction all the 
time. 

Finally, most general reviews take little account of the 
difference between young and old readers. Of Human Bond- 
age may be a fine book for adults, and yet not suitable for 
the young. This may be true also of some of Sigrid Undset’s 
books. To condemn a book merely because it is unsuited to 
the young is an injustice and a literary crime. To recommend 
it unqualifiedly if, while highly suited to adults, it is not 
suited to the young, may be a moral crime. 

But a Best Seller review invariably distinguishes carefully. 
It qualifies its recommendations specifically—for ages and 
for classes of readers. Vardis Fisher’s City of Illusion, for 
example, was “recommended only with reservations. For the 
student of history and for the serious intelligent general 
reader it is well worth while. It is not recommended for the 
young nor for those adults who wish to read it merely because 
it appears on best seller lists.” Jan Valtin’s Out of the Night 
was not recommended “for unlimited consumption” but was 
“recommended for and should be read by all those who 
come into contact with Communism in any of its various 
aspects... .” 


This method of distinguishing carefully class and age of 
readers, indispensable for intelligent guidance of best seller 
reading, is followed throughout. The novel, so disgustingly 
called “a love story of strong, wonderful tenderness,” is, in 
the Best Seller Review, finally declared to be “merely a 
timely topical book made interesting by a realistic sex affair” 
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which “high school and college students should not” be per- 
mitted to read and which only writers on war and people 
entrusted with the moral welfare of the young should be 
allowed to read. 

Best sellers represent the upper surface of the stream of 
culture of a country. To ignore them is to be beside the coun- 
try’s culture and almost to stagnate. To get into this stream 
and guide it by judicious selection and evaluation is the 
business of Catholic leaders. The rank and file of Catholics 
read best seller, and because they see so much good in the 
best of them, not even their priests can stop them. But their 
priests and teachers can guide them. In fact they are hungry 
for such guidance. They don’t want to read the worst, any- 
more than they would want to buy the worst of the new- 
model cars. It is better that their priests and teachers and 
librarians guide them among the nearly two hundred best 
sellers than that some brilliant but modernized pagan who 
thinks an illicit love affair something “of strong, wonderful 
tenderness’ should be allowed to do it. In order to make such 
guidance quick and practical, Best Sellers, a bi-weekly review 
service was inaugurated. 


THE MINT OF THE PARABLE 


Christ knew how closely His manner of teaching would be scruti- 
nized. He foresaw how the Church would model herself on His 
teaching method. Consequently, He must have weighed the matter 
carefully, and, then only, made His selection of the parable way. The 
parables do not exhaust the teaching method of Christ; they are not 
exclusive, but they are so dominant in His teaching manner that we, 
as teachers, will profit by a study of them. Let us go to the parables, 
and strive to extract some of the principles on which they rest. Those 
principles we can apply, according to individual tastes and circum- 
stances, to our classroom problems, because these principles underlie 
all sucessful teaching. 


(By Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching to Think in Religion, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939, Ch. IT, 
p. 26.) 





CHRIST THE TEACHER 


PETER A. NEARING 
St. John’s Seminary 
Collegeville, Minnesota 


Eprror’s Note: The September, 1931, issue of this JoURNAL reported a 
curriculum investigation, “Grade-Placement and Grade-Emphasis of Virtues,” 
pp. 88-101, based on the virtues our Lord exhorted men to practice as recorded 
in the accounts of the four Gospels. 


It would be folly to consign John Dewey with all his 
goods and chattels to the flames. It would be blasphemy to 
use him as a standard in judging Christ the teacher. We shall 
do neither. Rather shall we attempt to discover, by a study 
of the holy Gospels, the characteristics and the technique of 
Christ as teacher, without making a conscious effort to reject 
any knowledge offered by modern pedagogy, in so far as it 


is known to us and has become a part of us. 


Christ the teacher and Christ the man were one and the 
same person. An artificial distinction would serve no good 
purpose. He was always teaching in that He was always con- 
scious of His mission. He was always a model for His pupils 
in that He never did anything which He would not have them 
imitate. The characteristics of the man were likewise the 
equipment of the teacher. 

Christ was characterized by all the virtues and none of the 
vices. We find in Him few of the weaknesses with which mod- 
ern hagiographers would make us feel at home with the 
saints. He is sufficiently attractive in His virtues to invite 
imitation, and where He is weak, His very weakness serves by 
contrast to reveal His strength as, for instance, in the Garden 
of Gethsemani and on the road to Calvary. He was not a 
superman. He was a man with a supernatural nature. 

Christ’s virtues were of importance to Him as teacher since 
they served to support His own preaching. He asked no man 
to do what He Himself had not already done. Children fa- 
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miliar with the game, “Follow the Leader,’ would have 
appreciated Him. 


Consider His life from this point of view, using as a stand- 
ard the lofty ideals He taught in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Was anyone more poor in spirit than He who was born in a 
stable and buried in another’s grave? Did anyone mourn 
more than this man of sorrows who wept over a city heedless 
of His love, and whose soul was “sorrowful even unto 
death” as the hour of His passion approached? Was any man 
more meek than He who went as a lamb to the slaughter? 
Surely none has hungered and thirsted after justice with the 
passion and perseverance of Christ in whom the Father of 
justness was “well pleased”? Why, His very betrayer hanged 
himself in stark testimony of a crime against “innocent 
blood,” while poor, weak Pilate protested his innocence of 
the “blood of this just man,” knowing full well that priestly 
persecutors “for envy had delivered Him.” Down the ages 
His challenge still rings unaccepted, “Which of you shall con- 
vince Me of sin?” 


Has any reformer ever shown a more merciful heart to a 
cruel world than He who “went about doing good and healing 
all that were oppressed by the devil,” and who, “seeing the 
multitudes, had compassion on them’? The story of His 
entire public life is a series of acts of love and mercy for rich 
and poor, sinner and saint, Jew and Samaritan. That great 
and merciful heart of His burst forth in a prayer of love even 
while His enemies had nailed Him to the Cross: ‘‘Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” 


Who is there now, or ever was, more clean of heart than 
He? He was pure with a purity that drew a woman of the 
street to Him, “to wash His feet with tears and to wipe them 
with the hairs of her head.” He had, however, a purity of 
intention, over and above this, the true cleanness of heart 
which He sought to impart to others, that was in striking 
contrast to the prevailing Pharisaical hypocrisy. “For I do 
always the things that please Him,” was an affirmation of 
His singlemindedness which none could contradict. Consist- 
ently He followed it through. With consistency He gave up 
His life in its pursuit. 
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Of all the purveyors of peace known to our modern or 
ancient worlds, none was more eager to spread peace, har- 
mony and happiness among men than Christ. It was not, 
however, the peace of worldlings which is the peace of decay. 
It was the peace of God which is quite another thing, the 
peace that is found only when the will of the creature is in 
perfect harmony with the will of the Creator, a peace that 
carries with it the sanction of the sword for those who fail 
to seek it above all else. Such is the “peace of God which 
surpasseth all understanding,” the peace taught by Christ 
“to you that are afar off . . . and to them that were nigh.” 
That is why He gave no peace to the Pharisees or to the 
money-changers. 

Finally, let us consider His life in view of the invitation to 
suffer persecution for justice’s sake. No disciple could ask 
for a more beautiful model in this regard. Other men may 
have suffered more in the cause of righteousness, before and 
since. Many men have given their lives that justice might 
reign on earth. But none before Him had shown such love for 
his persecutors; none since has equalled His magnanimity, 
for this was God, and no mere man, who asked forgiveness 
for a murderous mob. 


Judged then by the standards He would offer others, Christ 
the teacher is not found wanting. For Him there was no need 
to apologize, “Do what I say, not what I do.” He “began 
to do and to teach.” And on that same mountainside where 
He delivered a lecture the world cannot forget, He set the 
standard—and the reward—of Christian teachers for all 
time: ‘He that shall do and teach, he shall be called great in 
the kingdom of heaven.” He would not have dared to utter 
such words if He were not prepared to exemplify them. 

It is not necessary to go further and recite the list of vir- 
tues from chastity to charity and to show how completely 
Christ was model of each. All are included in His eight beati- 
tudes, and having seen how perfectly he illustrated these in 
every conscious act, we may now pass on to a consideration 
of His technique. 

There is no intention on our part to offer this as an ex- 
haustive study of Christ’s technique. Far from it. There are 
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undoubtedly certain features of His method which we have 
not noticed; and even of those which have been detected, 
some of lesser importance will not be mentioned here, while 
even some of greater importance will receive little more than 
a mere mention. Nevertheless, we feel that a fair idea of 
the manner in which He tried to form and inform His audi- 
ences can be gathered from the following observations: 

Christ was enough of a pedagogue to take men as they 
were and where they were. He was born into a world divided 
in its allegiance to God. Some believed with an abiding faith. 
Some practiced with consummate hypocrisy. Some scoffed 
with cynical scorn. He fed the faithful with new hope. He 
damned the hypocrites without mercy. He remained silent 
before the men of Pilate’s ilk. 

The faithful Jews were looking forward to a new kingdom. 
He preached a kingdom gospel. They based their hopes on 
the words of the prophets. He used the prophets to prove 
their hopes were realized in Him. They revered the law. He 
promised to fulfil the law, not to destroy it. 

With modesty He entered upon His public career, accept- 
ing the baptism of one who had already gathered a following. 
By deliberate degrees He led His listeners along the way of 
truth from the promises that were willingly accepted by all 
to the mysteries which sent some away in confusion. And He 
espoused the cause of the oppressed against the oppressors, 
though He bound all to an equal observance of His new moral 
code. 

Christ made His message attractive in other ways. His ap- 
proach was positive rather than negative. Instead of the 
“shalt not’s” of the pharisees, He offered blessings for those 
who pursued the ways of God. “I am come that you may have 
life and have it more abundantly,” he proclaimed to men who 
were hemmed in on all sides by a thousand rules and regu- 
lations. 

He promised rewards for earnest efforts, rewards for good 
deeds, rewards here as well as hereafter. And he promised 
peace: “Take up my yoke upon you and learn of me, because 
I am meek and humble of heart: and you shall find rest for 
your souls.” Above all He promised help whenever help was 
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needed: “Come to me all ye that labor and are burdened 
and I shall refresh you.” 

Even the obligations which must be accepted as part of 
His teaching were made to appear easy of fulfilment: “My 
yoke is sweet and my burden light.” Light indeed when con- 
trasted with the chains of priestly codes. When they appeared 
too difficult, too idealistic for human flesh, He was careful 
to distinguish between counsel and precept. Yet He did not 
drag His standard in the mud of mediocrity. He held it high, 
high enough for all to see and all to strive for. He knew 
the strong appeal of high ideals, so He set them high. “You 
have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor and hate thy enemy. But Isay to you, Love your enemies; 
do good to them that hate you and pray for them that perse- 
cute and calumniate you, that you may be the children of 
your Father in heaven . . . Be you, therefore, perfect as 
also your heavenly Father is perfect.” 

At the same time He invited comparison of Himself and 
His adherents over against the hated Pharisees, giving to 
those who espoused His point of view a sense of righteous- 
ness and of fellowship with noble men, that offered some sat- 
isfaction to their thwarted hopes. Nor is it a contradiction 
of our previous statement regarding a positive approach, to 
indicate that He sometimes threatened punishment in order 
to make any desire to ignore His injunctions a little less at- 
tractive: “‘Sin no more lest some worse thing happen to thee.” 

Is it to be marvelled then, in view of these few observa- 
tions, that St. Matthew could say of His Sermon on the 
Mount, “When Jesus had fully ended these words the people 
were in admiration of His doctrine”? 

Jesus not only made His teachings attractive. He also made 
His message easy to grasp and to remember, and this He ac- 
complished by the language and figures used and by the 
mode of His delivery. 

He carried His listeners from the known to the unknown 
with parables that have remained models of literature and of 
pedagogy even in this day of graphic expression and scientific 
methodology. They are too well known to require more than 
a mere mention and the citation of such examples as the 
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parable of the prodigal son and the beautiful passage from 
the Sermon on the Mount, which begins with these lines: 
“Therefore I say to you, be not solicitous for your life, what 
you shall eat, nor for your body, what you shall put on. Is 
not the life more than the meat and the body more than the 
raiment?” His discourses abound with metaphors which have 
become part of our literary heritage. “The salt of the earth” 
and “the light of the world” are the familiar expressions of 
that Light who well knew the lasting value of a seasoned 
phrase. He was equally adept in the use of questions, con- 
trasts and parallel constructions. What audience would not 
be on the gui vive upon being queried thus: “What went ye 
out into the desert to see? A reed shaken with the wind? But 
what went ye out to see? A man clothed in soft garments? 
Behold, they that are clothed in soft garments are in the 
house of kings. But what went ye out to see? A prophet?” 
Yea, I tell you, it was more than a prophet who thus knew 
how to get His hearers in an inquisitive state of mind. 


Many examples of contrasted and parallel statements can 
be found, but we shall quote only this passage of the Master 
in which both are found together: “He that loveth father and 
mother more than me is not worthy of me, and he that loveth 
son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me. He that 
findeth his life shall lose it, and he that shall lose his life 
shall find it.” 


It was not, however, His language only, simple, concrete 
and vigorous though it was, that enabled the followers of 
Jesus to understand and remember His words. There was also 
something in the manner of His delivery which, at least on 
one occasion, caused two of His disciples to exclaim, one to 
the other, “Was not our heart burning within us whilst he 
spoke in the way, and opened to us the scriptures?” Some- 
times indeed the crowd went away with only an impression, 
a changed attitude rather than a clear-cut, logical notion of 
His talk. He had to adjust His manner to His audience, and 
iike every public speaker must do now and then, He had to 
content Himself with delivering only so much to the general 
audience, hoping that the fuller explanations given later to 
the chosen few, would eventually reach those whose minds 
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had been stimulated to further enquiry by His dynamic de- 
livery. “Without parables He did not speak to them, but 
apart, He explained all things to His disciples.” 

Moreover, He “taught them as one having power, and not 
as the scribes,” and yet He taught with familiarity when the 
circumstances permitted. As St. John tells us, ‘““He sat down 
and taught them.” That is one study circle we certainly would 
have been happy to join! And like a good study club leader 
also, He knew how to provide a good lunch when study-time 
was over! 

As the concluding consideration of the question of tech- 
nique and the final point of this brief study, we shall indicate 
how Christ supported the teachings which He made so attrac- 
tive and so easy to grasp and remember. 

His model life, already discussed, was, of course, one of the 
strongest arguments He could offer. In addition to that, how- 
ever, He appealed to authority in just the same way as we 
do today, but He did something more, something which some 
modern teachers would be afraid to do even if they could 
convince themselves that it were possible—He proved the 
truth of His words by miracles. And those who were not too 
deeply ingrained with a ‘“‘healthy” scepticism, or whose hearts 
were not too hardened by sin, recognized His divine power 
and acknoweldged His heavenly wisdom. “Rabbi, we know 
that thou art come a teacher from God, for no man can do 
these things which thou dost, unless God be with him.” 

No man can teach the truths of God unless the God of 
truth is in him. Within the Gospels of our Holy Scriptures, a 
wealth of truth awaits the teacher who would form and in- 
form those who come in search of truth and guidance. Christ, 
the Master Pedagogue, “‘the way, the truth and the life,” 
awaits us there. 


TEACHING PRAYERS IN THE HOME 
Parents usually want to do what is right. However the teaching 
of Religion is not a question of force, shame, or sarcasm, but of love. 
Parents and the children must be led to God. Parents are reluctant 
because they do not know how. Consequently the first step is to teach 
parents to teach. 
(From a paper by Dr. Arthur M. Murphy, President, The Saint 
Mary College, Leavenworth, Kansas.) 





Religion in the Elementary School 


DAVID, THE SHEPHERD BOY 


A CHRISTMAS PLAY IN FOUR SCENES 


SISTER MARY, I.H.M. 
Marygrove College 
Detroit, Michigan 


SCENE I 


The scene is enacted in front of an old stone dwelling which 
is being used as the place of registration in Bethlehem. 
People are thronging in and out and passing on and off 
the scene. A group of Jews are to the left at the front. 
Roman soldiers are patroling silently at back of stage. At 
right there is a large tree, around which is a circular bench. 
The group at the left consists of six Jews. 


Juba: The edict of Cyrinus, the governor, is none too great 
a convenience for our people, scattered as they are over 
all of the Promised Land and Syria. 

Davin: And yet it does one great thing, Juda. Much as we 
hate Caesar and detest his yoke, this edict of his brings 
all the sons of Juda and of David, our king, together once 
more in the city which is theirs. 

JONATHAN: It is like you to speak so, David. Your pride in 
our people, but especially in the Tribe of Juda and the 
Family of David, never dies down. 

Davin: I know. It bothers you at times, doesn’t it, Jonathan, 
dear friend—yet it is true—all of you know it and I could 
not hide it if I would. It is from our Tribe, that of Juda, 
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that He is to come who will rule Israel with His sceptre. 
Do you not believe it? 

BENJAMIN: Believe it? Of course, we believe it, David. For 
what other reason did our Father Jacob give to Juda the 
rights of the oldest born? But what Jonathan cannot see, 
nor I, is why you take it as something so personal to you— 
as if it were to happen soon. 

JONATHAN: Nay, almost David, as if you were to see the 
coming of the Desired of Nations, as if you were to have 
a part in the wonder of it when it happens. 

Davin: Is it so strange that a son of Juda, a son of the direct 
line of David, should feel so? The time of the prophecies 
are fulfilled—I tell you my kinsman. (David’s voice be- 
came hushed and reverent), I believe He is at hand who 
is to come. I believe I shall see Him and serve Him. 
Why do I just say believe—I cannot explain to you— 
yet I know that the time is fulfilled; I know the King 
Who will save us, is at hand. You may think me mad, but 
I do not care. I am sure that He comes. Naught else 
matters. David leaves the group amazed and silent. After 
a pause Juda speaks. 

Jupa: David is right. The time of the prophecies have been 
fulfilled. Perhaps who can tell?—this edict of Caesar 
against which we all rebel may be intended in the Provi- 
dence of God to bring our people to the City of David, 
that the Messiah may be born at this time. 

BENJAMIN: Perhaps, Juda, but probably not. Caesar and 
God have little to do with each other as we Jews well know. 
It is much more probable that Caesar would hinder the 
fulfillment of the prophecies than that he would help 
accomplish them. Benjamin leaves the group in disdain. 

Jacos: Nay, Benjamin is wrong. Even Caesar is in the hand 
and power of Jehovah. Do we not know well that all the 
kings of the earth are but puppets in his hands? David may 
be right in his belief. The whole earth is at peace and our 
kinsmen, much as they depise the things of God and love 
those of Mammon, are assembled in Bethlehem, the City 
of our Father David, in which the Holy One is to be born. 

JONATHAN: David has talked much to the Old Simeon in the 
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Temple at Jerusalem. Simeon believes that he will not 
die before his eyes have seen the Salvation of Israel. He 
has told David so. 

Jupa: Simeon is holy. May his hope not be in vain. The 
group leaves at the left. As they leave a man and woman 
enter at the right. The man leads the woman to the bench 
about the tree and helps her be seated. His whole manner 
bespeaks kindness, reverence, deference. He is a man of 
about thirty; the woman is young and beautiful. 

JosepH: “There is no room in the inns of the town for us, 
Mary.” Joseph’s voice is tired and sad. 

Mary: Do not worry, Joseph. God will provide. It is best 
that you register at once. There is time now, and it is the 
first thing which must be done. When that is over, God’s 
designs will be fulfilled in all things in the City of Promise. 

JosEepu: I shall be as quick as possible. 

Mary: Yes. May the God of our Fathers be with you. 
Joseph goes toward the door of the house. He is met by 
David. 

Davin: You are a stranger, sire, of the family of David? 

Josepu: Yea, friend. I have come from Galilee with my wife 
in obedience to the emperor’s command. 

Davin: I, too, am of your kinsmen. I know the centurion in 
charge here, for the house belongs to my father. If you will 
let me go with you, it will save you time. 

They pass into the house and after a short time re-appear. 
The crowds move to and fro. Mary remains seated lost in 
prayer. Some stare at her rudely, but no one speaks to her. 

Davin: (As he and Joseph come out of the house): This 
house was the ancient home of David, the King of Israel. 

JosePu: Yea, I know. It was also the home of my own grand- 
father, I visited here often as a child, but I am without near 
kin in Bethlehem now. All the inns are without room, for 
I have tried them all. I know not where to turn. I would 
find a dwelling for my wife. 

Davip: My own home is in Jerusalem, or gladly would we 
give you shelter. I am with the shepherds on the hillside 
most of the while. All the homes in Bethlehem are over- 
crowded with visitors. I doubt that there is a single house 
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that could give you lodging even if it would. But I am sure 
I can help you. We have a shelter in the hillside not far 
from here. I will go ahead. Follow me with your wife down 
this road to the left. I know I can find a place where she 
can at least rest and be free from the cold wind that blows 
over Bethlehem at night. 

JosePH: God bless you, my kinsman. Surely He has sent you 
as His angel to go before Him. 

David looks at Joseph in surprise and then with a wave 
of his hand leaves quickly. 

Joseph goes over to Mary. Our Lady is sitting upright, a 
picture of gentleness, dignity, and reverence, lost in medi- 
tation. She raises her eyes as Joseph approaches. 

Mary: And God has provided for Himself a shelter? 

JosepH: Yes, His Providence has come to us in a beautiful 
young shepherd boy, called David. 

Mary: I saw the boy. He is much like what our Father David 
must have been the day Samuel met him and anointed him 
king. 

Mary rises and takes Joseph’s arm as she speaks and they 


move across to the left and off the stage. 


> So sak -- 
ScENE II 


A cave in the hillside of Bethlehem. A rude door at the left 
leads into a large open space. At the rear right an opening 
enters into a second cave. As the curtain rises, David carrying 
a lantern enters the cave with Jonathan also carrying a lan- 
tern. They clean up while they talk. 


Davin: If only we can clear it out a a bit before they get 
here, Jonathan. They can find no other shelter in Bethle- 
hem tonight. They are all the way from Galilee. 

JONATHAN: What are their names, David, and why are you 
so concerned about them? 

Davin: The man’s name is Joseph. He called the lady, Mary. 
They are our kinsmen, Jonathan—and they are homeless 
and lonely—and, and— 

JONATHAN: And what, David? What is in your queer head 
now? 
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Davin: My head is not queer, Jonathan. Surely you at least 
know and believe me. 

JONATHAN (sadly): Yes, I do. Juda does too. But why do 
these strangers from Galilee attract you so? After all, all 
these people in Bethlehem are our kinsfolk. 

Davin: Joseph is gentle and kind and, and—he is almost 
godlike. And the Lady—she is young and beautiful—al- 
most like a being from heaven, Jonathan. She is such a one 
as the Mother of the Messiah must be. 

David’s voice is a reverent whisper as he says this. As he 
finishes he runs to the cave door and turning, says to 
Jonathan. 

Davin: I must see if they are coming. 

Jonathan goes on clearing up. He talks to himself as he 
works. 

JONATHAN: Truly, if the Messiah does not come soon, David 
will surely go mad with desire. How can he hope and long 
so over all these years? Even when we were little boys he 
talked of nothing else. Since he has moved to Jerusalem 
and talked to holy Simeon, he has but one thought—the 
Messiah will come soon; but one desire, that he may serve 
Him. Poor David, much as I love him, I must acknowledge 
he was born a dreamer. 

At this moment David enters the cave followed by Joseph 
and Mary. 

Davin: It isn’t much of a shelter, sire, but it will save you 
from the wind and will let the Lady rest. See; here is a 
makeshift chair on which she may sit down. 

St. Joseph leads Mary to the chair and helps her be seated. 
He takes off his own cloak and throws it about her. 

Davin: It is cold and damp, but the shepherds keep wood 
always on hand for they often come here. Jonathan, my 
friend and kinsman (Jonathan bows to Joseph and Mary) 
will help me make a little fire. 

Mary: What is your name, lad? 

Davip: My name is David, Lady. 


JosepH: And you are a shepherd, you told me. Yes, you are 
well named, and Mary saw correctly. Our Father David 
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must have been such a stripling as you are. He, too, was 

kind and considerate of the homeless and the friendless. 

Davin: Thank you, sire. David goes off to the left back with 
Jonathan, to light the fire. 

Mary (to Joseph): It is here the Messiah is to be born, this 
night. Such are the prophecies. How true it is that we can 
but worship the mercies of God and the ways of His 
Providence. 

Joseph bows his head and goes over to where David and 
Jonathan have struck the fire. Joseph speaks to David who 
goes out of the cave with him for a moment. They return 
carrying two knapsacks such as would be hung on the saddle 
of a mule. These are deposited at the back of the stage. There 
is a manger at the rear center. The shepherd boys are fin- 
ished, and they all move forward on the side near the door. 
JosePH: God will bless you for your kindness to strangers 

this night, my sons. May His blessing and that of our 

Fathers Abraham and Joseph and David rest on you now 

and forever. Joseph stretches out his hands in benediction 

over them. 

DAVID AND JONATHAN: And on you also, sire. Amen. 

David and Jonathan then follow Joseph who has made a 

sign to them, over to where Our Lady is seated, recollected 

and silent. 

JosEepH: David and Jonathan leave us, Mary, to go with their 
flocks on Bethlehem’s hillside. 

Mary looks up at the boys with a tired, happy smile. 
Mary: Stretches out her right hand in benediction. The shep- 

herd lads kneel. God will bless you and keep you, David— 
and Jonathan your friend, also, for you have been merciful 
to those in need. Watch your flocks well this night, my sons, 
lest the Lord at His coming find you asleep. God bless you 
both. 

Davin: Thank you, kind Lady. May the God of our Fathers 
bless you always. The two shepherd lads leave the cave. 

JosEepH: If you wish it, Mary, I can bring Jonathan’s mother 
to be with you tonight. They live but a short distance, and 
David has been telling me what a kind, good woman she is. 
Joseph kneels before her in humble adoration. 
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Mary: Nay, Joseph. There is no need. Nine months ago, 
when all things were in quiet silence and the night was in 
the midst of her course, the Eternal Word leaped down 
from heaven at the “Fiat” of His handmaid and became 
our Emmanuel, our God with us. He has been known but 
to Elizabeth and to us until now. Tonight, by His almighty 
Power, He will become visible to our eyes and to the eyes 
of all men. He whom the eyes of all Israel have longed for 
centuries to see, will be a little Babe before us. Our part, 
my Joseph, is but to pray—God will take care of all else. 
Mary kneels. Joseph makes a deep bow of adoration before 
her and goes over to the manger where he also kneels. The 
cave becomes suffused with light. 

Mary ( prays softly, intensely): O Holy God, Almighty God, 
All Holy God. Thou art our Creator and from Thy hands 
have all things their existence. Thou hast loved us with 
an everlasting love and hast made Thyself known to the 
pure and humble. Thou art the Desired of all nations. For 
Thee have our Fathers Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
longed; for Thee have Thy Chosen People wept and sighed 
through the ages, desiring before all else, Thy coming. 
And Thou the All Merciful, hast had pity on our exile 
and having looked with kindness on the humility of Thy 
handmaid, hast deigned to take up Thy abode here below. 
Eternal God, Flesh of my flesh, Life of my life, I believe 
in Thee, I love Thee, I long to see Thee with my eyes, to 
touch Thee with my hands, to kiss Thee with my lips. O 
God of our Fathers, Word made Flesh, in my own name 
and in that of all mankind, I believe in Thee, I hope in 
Thee, I love Thee, I adore Thee. For Thou alone our God, 
art holy, Thou alone art Lord, Thou alone art most high— 


The Curtains Falls 


ScEnE III 
A path on the hillside. Jonathan and David appear. David 
is a few feet ahead, almost running. 


JONATHAN: Do not go in such haste, David. Juda is old, and 
he cannot keep up with us. 
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Davip: Yes, I know. I would not go before Juda. He has 
always been like a father to us. But truly, he walks slower 
tonight than ever before. You would think the angels’ 
song... 

JONATHAN: Nay, David. He really goes faster than I have 
ever seen Juda walk. It is you who are running as never 
before. 

Davip: The angels’ song, Jonathan. “Glory to God in the 
highest and on earth peace to men of good will.” 

JONATHAN: “Fear not,” the first one said, David. Oh, my 
soul has never known such joy. Juda, Benjamin and two 
others come along the path. 

Davin: “Fear not. For behold I bring you tidings of great 
joy, that shall be to all the people. For this day is born to 
you a Saviour in the City of David. And this shall be a 
sign unto you. You shall find the Infant wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, and laid in a manger.” Juda, it is the manger 
in our cave; I know it is! Jonathan and I helped the 
stranger named Joseph from Galillee fix a place for his 
beautiful young wife to rest. Her child is the Saviour. I 
know it must be so. O come let us adore Him. 

JONATHAN: Yes, the beautiful Lady Mary’s child is the 
Saviour. Come, hasten to adore Him. 

Jupa: Yes, let us hasten to adore Him as the angels have 
commanded us, in Bethlehem. 


All go out. Curtain. 


ScENE IV 


The Stable—Tableau of Jesus, Mary, Joseph. Enter the 
shepherds. David goes to Our Lady and kneels before her 
and the child. 


Davin: Lady! 

The other shepherds kneel between David and the en- 
trance. At a sign from Our Lady, David approaches and 
kisses the hand of the Divine Child. He bows low in adora- 
tion and moves back a little. St. Joseph makes a sign to the 
others to approach. Jonathan is first, then Juda, then the 
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others. Each kisses the hand of the Divine Babe, adores and 
draws back and kneels. When all is still again... 


JosEPH: His Name dear friends of God, shall be Jesus, for 
He shall save His people from their sins. 


Curtain 


“ON CHRIST” 


But as Christian teachers your fundamental duty is to form Christ 
in the minds and hearts and souls of the little ones. You must en- 
lighten them and strengthen them to say with the Apostle, “It is not 
now I who live, but Christ liveth in me.” You must prepare each to 
let his light so shine before men that they may see his radiant good- 
ness and be led by his example to glorify our heavenly Father. This 
you can do only if you first of all can say that Christ lives in you. 
This you can do only if your little men and women can see your good 
works, the devotion and patience of the teaching Christ, the kindness 
and sweet strength of the teaching Christ, the holiness, the goodness, 
the love of the teaching Christ, see these in your face and poise, see 
these in your every word and gesture. Through your likeness to 
Christ which they will contemplate they will be transformed into like 
resemblance. This likeness, however, you must first achieve your- 
selves by meditation on the Christ life, by living always in His pres- 
ence, by looking into His face. Saint Paul has given us assurance 
that by “beholding the glory of the Lord with open face we are trans- 
formed into the same image, as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

Therefore, dearly beloved teachers, try more and more to “put on 
Christ.” And be ever mindful that He has taught us to draw from our 
treasure not new things alone but the old. 


(From a sermon of the Most Rev. John B. Peterson, D.D., in 
The National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, Vol. 
XXXVII, No. 4 (May, 1941, 12-13.) 





THE GOSPELS FOR SUNDAYS AND HOLYDAYS 


QUIZ MATERIAL 


Eprtor’s Nore: In the March, 1941 issue this JournaL began the publication 
of material based on the Sunday Gospels. The exercises have a twofold pur- 

se: (1) to serve as brief study outlines for Friday Religion classes, and to 
; used as the basis of Monday morning quizzes, based on the Gospel of the 
previous Sunday. 


_ Beginning with the October JourNAL the recently published text of the revi- 
sion of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine was used in the preparation of 
these exercises. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


IN 1941—DECEMBER SEVENTH 


. John wished his disciples to be convinced that Jesus was 
the Messias. What did John tell the two disciples to ask 
of Jesus? 

. How did Jesus answer the disciples of John? 


. What were the words of the prophet (Malachias) that 
Jesus said were written of John the Baptist? 


When Jesus said: ‘‘And blessed is he who is not scandal- 
ized in me,” He warned John’s disciples not to look for a 
worldly kingdom, not to be led into doubt about the 
Messias Himself. Describe a particular situation where 
a boy or girl must remember that the kingdom of God is 
not of this world. 


. How does a person act who is like ‘‘a reed shaken by the 
wind’? 

. What words in today’s Gospel would you like to remember 
to increase your confidence in the Redeemer? 


(es & < 

FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
DECEMBER EIGHTH 

What is the name of the angel who was sent to Mary? 
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. What was Mary’s relationship with Joseph at this time? 
What was the angel’s message? 
4. What words in the angel’s message tell that Mary’s soul 
was highly pleasing to God? 


. What does your Catechism say about the privilege of 
Mary’s Immaculate Conception? (Ques. 62) 

. Make a list of the other things your Catechism says about 
the Blessed Virgin Mary that you would like to remember 
always. 

. Make a list of the ways Catholics honor the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 


x * % * *k 
THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


IN 1941—DECEMBER FOURTEENTH 


. How did John the Baptist describe himself? 
. What did John say about the Messias? 


. What are three occasions that you have to let others 
know (to cenfess) your belief in Christ our Lord? 
Make a list of the things you believe about Jesus Christ, 
our Lord and Redeemer. After you have prepared the 
list, check it for possible omissions with your Catechism. 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
IN 1941—DECEMBER TWENTY-FIRST 


. The baptism of John was not a sacrament. What did this 
baptism signify? 
. Who is the prophet quoted in today’s Gospel? 
3. What words of the prophet, quoted in today’s Gospel, 
tell that the Messias would bring salvation not only to 
the Jews but to the gentiles as well? 


. What is the sacrament of Penance? (Ques. 379°) 


. Whence has the priest the power to forgive sins? (Ques. 
380") 


' Revised Lidition of the Baltimore Catechism Ne. 2. 
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What must we do to receive the sacrament of Penance 
worthily? (Ques. 384") 

What is the firm purpose of sinning no more? (Ques. 
406°) 

What are ten things boys and girls can do during the next 
few days to prepare for the feast of Christmas? 

How can men show by their conduct that they believe 
that Christ our Lord came for all mankind? 


* ¢ © @ & 
KEY 
SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
. “Art thou he who is to come, or shall we look for another ?” é 
2. “Go and report to John what you have heard and seen: the blind 
sec, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the 
dead rise, the poor have the Gospel preached to them. And 


blessed is he who is not scandalized in me.” 


“Behold I send my messenger before thy face, who shall make 
ready the way before thee.” 


FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
. Gabriel 
She was betrothed to him 


“Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee. Blessed art thou among 
women.” 
Full of grace 


THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


. “I am the voice of one crying in the desert, 
‘Make straight the way of the Lord’.” 
“... but in the midst of you there has stood one whom you do 
not know. He it is who is to come after me, who has been sent 
before me, the strap of whose sandal I am not worthy to loose.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


repentance or sorrow for sin 
Isaias 


“and all mankind shall see the salvation of God.” 





High School Religion 


THE PRESENTATION OF THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL 
TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


BEGINNING THE STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
IN FIRST YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 


REVEREND GEORGE S. SMARDON, S.J. 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Catholics need the inspiration of Christ. But for this He 
must be to them an Ideal. For there is no success without 
inspiration, no inspiration without an ideal: and this is 
particularly true in man’s spiritual life. Christ, so compell- 
ingly attractive to those who know Him, will not inspire a 
Catholic for whom He is but an abstract concept or a Person 
far away and poorly known. To find the proper inspiration 
in Christ, the Catholic must first realize the supreme impor- 
tance to him of the Christian ideal. Then he must come to 
know Christ as the embodiment of that ideal, his Ideal incar- 
nate. This cannot be done in a day. It requires study, formal, 
prolonged, and careful, which, for good reasons, should be 
begun as early in life as possible. 

But apart from the care and time required for a careful 
study of the Christian ideal, there is a need of at least equal 
importance that the study should be interested study, and 
that the ideal should be alive and warmly appealing to the 
student. Connected with this need is the need of finding 
that stage of psychological development which is most suit- 
able for introducing the study of the ideal into the religion 


334 
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curriculum. On these grounds, even more than on the score 
of care and time, we are justified in choosing high school as 
the most opportune period for a study of the Christian ideal. 
In the following paragraphs we shall consider the reasons 
which justify our choice. These same reasons point to one 
way as more favorable than other possible ways of presenting 
the Christian ideal in high school. That way, as I hope to 
show, consists in introducing high-school freshmen to Christ 
as their personal Ideal, by means of a study of Christ’s life 
from this view-point; and in developing and applying that 
study during the next three years, with the central theme of 
the ideal to guide and unify. In this way we can best meet 
the requirements of sustained interest in formal religion 
study, with a consequent formation of influential intellectual 
habits and the attainment of the desired end,—the domina- 
tion of the individual life by the Christian ideal embodied in 
the God-Man. 


Man is by nature an ‘idealist,’ a maker and seeker of goals. 
Modern psychologists insist on the fact that this natural 
tendency begins to manifest itself and to exert influence 
during the early stages of adolescence. During this period, 
moreover, the idealistic tendency shows itself markedly in 
forms of hero-worship. We find the reasons for this within 
the adolescent himself. He is now for the first time forced to 
a consciousness of ‘self’ and its problems. These problems are 
of a nature to annoy and disturb. They clamor for immediate 
solution, and yet they perplex the inexperienced and leave 
him at a loss to know what to do. The result is a deep sense 
of uncertainty. This is accompanied by a longing to realize 
oneself as an individual, to form and establish a definite ‘ego’. 
The longing leads to impatience; the uncertainty leads to 
distrust of self. The consequence is a strong tendency to 
hero-worship. The youth turns to look for someone in whom 
he finds actualized what he would like to be. Such a one he 
can then imitate closely in principle, in word, and in action. 


The adolescent’s desire for an incarnate ideal is therefore 
based on a felt need; and it is important that the youth at 
this stage should have every opportunity to meet with persons 
who embody or can inspire ideals fitted to him and worthy 
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of his highest efforts. Hand in hand with this general desire 
for a personal ideal, we find in the adolescent characteristic 
qualities which fit him very well for a properly adapted study 
of a spiritual ideal. “There is a maximum of enthusiastic 
interest in things, and a minimum of cynicism and bitterness. 
Hope is unclouded, faith is buoyant, and charity is broad and 
generous. The intellect is easily persuaded into regarding 
all things as products of supreme wisdom and all things as 
under the control of supreme beneficience.’”* Teachers of 
first year high school boys particularly will confirm these 
statements when applied to their charges, and they would 
emphasize, I believe, the notes of simplicity and self-sacrifice. 

Christ, our Lord, is most truly the embodied Ideal of every 
Catholic, child, adolescent, or man. The high-school student 
is ready to meet Christ, the Man, presented as his Ideal, and 
to choose Him personally as the guiding and governing force 
of his life. In our presentation of the Christian ideal to high- 
school students, we should make the most of the factors which 
we have been considering. “Substitute for all finite and fal- 
lible personalities that of the infinitely good and great, and 
in the response to that you have the essence of Religion. The 
heart of youth is hungry for communion with a personality 
that is worthy of adoration and service, eager to let itself 
go out to such a personality in service and sacrifice. The 
problem of the Christian teacher here is . . . to hold up before 
the pupil the exquisite personality of Christ, as worthy of 
the highest devotion and the most complete service that can 
be rendered.’” 

Undoubtedly the best way to introduce the student to a 
consideration of Christ as his Ideal is by means of a careful 
study of the life of Christ. In addition to the indications 
given above, there are more specific reasons for believing that 
first year high is the most opportune time for this formal 
study. 

To begin with, first year high school is the earliest chance 
we have to make effective use in the curriculum of the youth’s 
longing for an incarnate ideal. For in freshman high school 

* Frederick Tracy, The Psychology of Adolescence, p. 231. New York: The 


MacMillan Company, 1924. 
*Ibid., p. 232. 
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boys are usually separated from girls for the first time in 
class. This opens the way to a presentation of the life of 
Christ in a manner best suited to the make-up and needs 
of boys. 


Moreover, the youth is at this time at that stage of ado- 
lescence when the appeal of a personal ideal will be most 
timely and strongest. He is by now, generally speaking, keen- 
ly conscious of his personal difficulties and of his inability 
to solve them alone. He is sufficiently anxious and eager 
about establishing a definite ego over which he will have 
control and direction, to assure that anyone in whom he is 
convinced that he can place implicit trust, whom he feels that 
he can follow with confidence, will be accepted by him as his 
friend and teacher, and, even more important, as his ideal 
incarnate. Before first year high school age, the youth may 
not be fully ready; and if we wait until third or fourth year, 
we may find that some other ideal has already taken posses- 
sion of the youth’s mind and will® 

Many advantages of a pedagogical nature will come to 
teacher and pupil from a study of Christ’s life in first year. 
These advantages will aid the student in profiting both imme- 
diately and lastingly from his study of the ideal. A study of 
the life of Christ in freshman year will make for a more 
unified and effective presentation of the matter in the three 
years to follow. Students will have a central ideal, that oi 
the Christian ideal, which will serve as a safe point of de- 
parture, as a key to understanding, and as a unifying prin- 
ciple in the studies of these later years. If their study of 
Christ has been of the right kind, they will carry with them 
to their subsequent religious studies in school and throughout 
life, the all-necessary attitude of interest, not forced or coldly 
academic, but motivated by love of Christ and a healthy, 
deep concern for their own higher good. Christ will be to 
them a warm inspiration. He will bring coherence and interest 
to all they study. They will study the Mass as His Sacrifice 
for them and mankind, in which He offers them a share. 
Commandments and sacraments will take on deeper meaning 
and added force, when they are seen as the means which He 


* Cf. Ibid., pp. 178-181; also p. 215. 
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—wise, understanding, concerned about them, taught and 
gave to help them in their personal realization of the ideal. 
The abstract, formal study of creed, code, and cult will live, 
vivified by His presence, His touch, His voice in all. Knowing 
that these came from Him, and how they came from Him, 
and that He meant them expressly for them, the students can 
be interested in forming resolutions and principles with Him 
to guide and solidify their efforts, thus taking the practical 
means to a wise use of the Mass, Sacraments, and Command- 
ments for a successful reproduction of the ideal in their own 
lives. 


Throughout the three years, too, we can return again and 
again to our Lord’s life, using examples from that life to 
illustrate and confirm the matter at hand. We shall thus give 
new light and meaning to truths already known. We shall 
impress the deeds and the grandeur of that life, and of the 
One who led it, more firmly upon their minds, deepening 
and increasing their love and admiration. If we thus for four 
years keep drawing for them from the life known to them 
treasures old and new, they should at the end of fourth year 


see that life steadily and see it whole. Four years of looking 
on Christ should bring about a substantial growth in intelli- 
gent and reliable love, and in knowledge and strength to 
manifest that love by their attitude of mind and their mode 
of life. 


This, I believe, is one of the strongest reasons for not wait- 
ing until third or fourth year high to introduce them to Christ 
and help them to grow in personal knowledge of Him. We 
could use examples from Christ’s life in first and second year, 
deferring any formal study until one of the last two years. I 
do not believe, however, that such a use of examples will be 
as effective for our purpose of knowledge, love, and service, 
as will a use of them once the life itself is known in full. 
Having seen Christ’s life as a connected whole, possessed of 
a first-hand, living knowledge of the purpose and principles 
of that life and of the firm consistency with which Christ 
sought that purpose and adhered to those principles at all 
times, the student, on turning his attention to some particular 
portion or incident in that life, will see it more clearly against 
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the background of the whole, will gain a deeper insight into 
its significance, will be better able to study how Christ applies 
and lives up to His principles in different situations of His 
life, will, finally, have greater facility and interest in drawing 
the true lessons from the incident and apply them intelli- 
gently to his own life. In this way we can use the life of 
Christ most effectively and with the greatest fruit for four 
years. 


Although the need which Catholic high school students 
have of the personal leadership of Christ is already present 
in first year, it is probably in third or fourth year that the 
need attains its peak of urgency. But the way to meet a crisis 
adequately is by preparing for it ahead of time. The best 
preparation in the case in point is growth in personal attach- 
ment to Christ, and this requires time. We grow gradually 
in appreciation of things of value. It is almost a platitude to 
say that the better a person is, the slower we are to grasp 
his true worth. But this truth applies strikingly to Christ, 
and it is much to the point in our present consideration. It 
is true, too, that we can never have too much of Christ. The 
longer we know Him, the more we see of Him, the better we 
shall appreciate and love Him. With these truths in mind, let 
us ask ourselves: will Christ have greater influence over a 
third year boy who is meeting Him closely for the first time 
than He will over one who, when he reaches third year, has 
grown in knowledge and love, in personal attachment and 
devotion to a Friend and Master of two years’ standing? 
Such may be the case with passing acquaintances, who catch 
our fancy and win us completely for a while, only to fade 
progressively in attractiveness as we come to know them 
more and more intimately. The bonds of true friendship, 
however, grow stronger with age. Particularly is this true of 
Christ and His friends. The growth in us of love for Christ 
is like that of a vine. Small and weak at first, and barren, 
the vine gradually develops, grows stronger and hardier and 
more fruitful as it ages. The boy who met Christ in first year, 
and who has walked with Him and watched and studied and 
listened to Him steadily for two years, will know Him as a 
true Friend, as a wise and interested Counselor. Burned into 
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his memory will be Christ’s deeds of friendship and love 
impossible to equal or forget. He will know Christ as One 
Who is worthy of all love, keenly sensitive to sin, deeply 
appreciative of every gesture of love. He will have come to 
regard every sin as a personal insult to Christ and every 
good deed as an act of personal love. In the heart of such a 
boy, Christ is a strong power. His mind is convinced and his 
will drawn by habits which are deep-seated and active. 


Briefly, then, I believe that a youth in third or fourth year 
high school will benefit more from a formal study of Christ’s 
life if he makes that study in first year, than he will if he 
makes such a study for the first time in either of the last 
two years,—on this condition: that the study begun in first 
year be developed and deepened during sophomore, junior, 
and senior years through the care and skill of teachers. 


The first year high school youth is ready to receive Christ. 
But the success of his study of Christ’s life depends on the 
teacher and the teacher’s manner of presentation. How can 
we present Christ’s life in a way suited to grip and to hold 
a youth of freshman high school? How properly proportion 
our efforts between appeal to sense and to intellect? How 
can we catch and hold his imagination and stir up the proper 
emotions, and make both imagination and emotion serve our 
purpose of obtaining solid and lasting intellectual fruit? This 
is a many-sided problem. One difficulty involved is the ques- 
tion of a good text-book. I know of no companion text to 
the Gospel life of Christ which is satisfactory for use in first 
year; and at this stage of the educational process a textbook 
of some sort is a practical necessity. But this difficulty is not 
insuperable. Other difficulties, such as those presented by 
the individual differences of teachers and pupils, will always 
be present, and the answer must vary for each case. 

Independently, however, of what text we may use, and no 
matter who the teacher may be or who the pupils are, we 
should make a constant, extensive use of the New Testament. 
Here we can study the life of Christ from primary sources, 
the Gospel narratives. No commentary or text can surpass or 
replace or substitute for the Gospels. They can be used with 
profit by both teacher and pupil as early as first year. The 
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adaptations made in the new Challoner edition to modern 
idiom and style will help the teacher much in making the New 
Testament intelligible and appealing to the young mind of 
today. 

There are certain principles of a basic general character 
which should be taken into consideration in any presentation 
of the Christian ideal in first year. We should use the desire 
of the students for a personal ideal. We should also keep 
always in mind their readiness to follow with love one who 
loves and understands them, if that one is seen as worthy 
of admiration and allegiance. 

The focal point is the careful, loving study of the Person 
of Christ from the New Testament. Our aim in our presenta- 
tion is to make the true Christ live as an ideal for the stu- 
dents. All else will follow from this. All techniques and 
methods are, therefore, aimed at this. To make the study 
most effective, the student should first have clear ideas on 
the following points: what an ideal is, abstractly and con- 
cretely; his need of one; what the Christian ideal is; its rela- 
tion to him; its essential difference from ideals presented to 
and embraced by many non-Catholic youth, perhaps unwit- 
tingly by some of his own friends. 

Then the youth can and should approach the life of Christ 
from this unifying angle of the ‘ideal.’ It will help to point 
out to him at the start, and to recall in place as he progresses, 
that: 

Christ presents the true ideal, and 
proclaims it as the only one, 
and proves His claim. 

Christ lives the ideal. 

Christ is our Ideal incarnate, our Model: 
“T am the Way, the Truth, the Life.”’ 

He teaches us the way:—doctrine; 

He shows us the way:—example; 

He strengthens us to follow it:—grace 
and the sacraments. 


If we desire our students to know the living Christ, to 
believe in His love for them personally, and to love Him on 
faith by following Him now and through life, we must make 
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Christ live before their imagination, appealing to their hearts. 
We must lead them to an understanding of Christ, and to a 
belief that He understands them. We must show them that 
He loves them and is interested as a lover in their reciprocal 
love and service. We must help them form the conviction that 
Christ is supremely worthy of admiration and of trust. Our 
presentation throughout, from the beginning of our treatment 
of ideals to the end of our study of the life of Christ, must 
be clear and forceful. Here, above all, we should lead as much 
as possible, studying with the pupils rather than lecturing at 
them. We should walk along beside them, considering with 
them the different ideals, drawing them on to present their 
thoughts and difficulties, telling them our own conclusions 
and thinking it over carefully and seriously with them: then, 
later, watching Christ with them, pointing out what strikes 
us, leading them to observe and ponder and reach conclu- 
sions for themselves. Our presentation of Christ’s life should 
be warm, though exact; loving, but not sentimental; dra- 
matically true to life; simple, straightforward, and direct, 
with as much of the simple directness of the Gospel as we 
can attain. In teaching Christ’s life to boys, especially of this 
age, a clear, simple, and true presentation will achieve the 
best results. Such a presentation makes the personality of 
Christ more clear-cut, more capable of piercing directly to 
the heart and will. In Religion pre-eminently boys look for 
and want clarity and simplicity. This does not by any means 
imply or necessitate dullness in presentation. 

The following is a rough outline of the order and general 
method of presentation which I believe is most effective. 


I. IDEAL. 


A. What an ideal is: 
—abstractly ; 
—concretely. 
. Why an ideal? 
The student’s need of one: 
—now; ? a 
—later on. § to inspire and to beacon to the goal. 


Assignment: Definition of an ideal, in the abstract and in the 
concrete. 
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What qualities should an abstract ideal have? a concrete 
ideal ? 


. THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL. 


A. As Christ presented it. 

B. In relation to you. 
—It is yours if you will it. 
—It alone is worthwhile. 

C. Its essential difference from ideals proposed to and em- 
braced by many non-Catholics. 


. CHRIST, THE IDEAL INCARNATE. (Study of the life 
of Christ.) 


A. Make Christ live for them. 
B. Lead them to understanding and love and desire to follow. 

—He became Man for them; He loves them and understands 
their problems. 

—He taught the ideal and the means to it. 

—He is still God; No fear of error. Implicit trust in His 
words. And, moreover, “He that is not with me is against 
me.” 

—He invites them to follow Him. And He is their strength 
to follow. 

—He died for them. He made life worthwhile. He is worthy 
of love and service. What is the students answer ?—in 
deeds? 


IV. PERSONAL ADAPTATION. 


—One assignment might be: Read the life of Christ by Mother 
Loyola (or a similar life). Report from this point of view: 
Why is our Lord the Christian ideal incarnate? 

How does He manifest the qualities of the ideal? 


MAKE THEM WANT IT 


Force is often the easier way out. But Catholicism is not an easy 
Religion. Hence the harder but more effective method of instruction 
should be used. You get people to do things by giving them motives, 
by teaching them to put the right values on them. 


(By Rev. Richard L. Rooney, S.J., “Make Them Want It,” The 
Faculty Adviser, Vol. IV, No. 10 (June, 1941), p. 3.) 





TOPICS FOR PROJECT BOOKS 


BROTHER BASIL, F.S.C. 
St. Michael’s College 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Our modern psychological and pedagogical experimenting 
has led to the rediscovery of some of the vital principles of 
Scholastic philosophy. Thus, according to the School Men, 
our senses furnish the raw material, the percepts, which after 
elaboration by the imagination are transformed into concepts 
by the “‘Intellectus Agens”; from these concepts reason elab- 
orates judgments and reasonings which are the highest prod- 
ucts of intellectual life. These learning processes were sum- 
marized in the often repeated dictum “Nil est in intellectu 
quod non fuerit prius in sensu.” Hence it is the duty of the 
teacher to guide the learner in their use. 

The Project Book, one of the devices of the active school, 
calls for the ingenuity of both teacher and learner in its con- 
ception, organization, and completion; it gives an active out- 
let to intelligent and persevering activity; it expresses per- 
sonality. It imprints deeply in his mind the great truths and 
practices of Christianity. It creates greater interest in the 
study of Religion. It assimilates Religion with activity and 
promotes the practice of virtue and good works. It imprints 
the lesson deeply in the mind through the activity of the 
senses. It clarifies ideas through expression, reading, and 
discussion with fellow learners, parents, and neighbors. It 
stimulates the religious interest of parents and friends and 
engages cooperation. 


For ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPILS 


. My Character Book 5. My Ejaculation Book 

. My Vocation Book 6. My Baptism Book 

. My Book of Good Works 7. My Way of the Cross 
. My Prayer Book Book 
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. My Great Heroes Book 
. My Catholic Home Book 
. My School Book 
. My Parish Book 
21. My Pastor and My Bish- 
op Book 
. My Book of the Word of 
God 
My Hymn Book 
My Creation Book 


8. My First Communion 
Book 


9. My Mass Book 
10. My Confirmation Book 


11. My Book of the Sacred 
Heart 


12. My Book of Mary 
13. My Book of St. Joseph 


14. My Guardian Angel 
Book 


23. 
24. 
25. 


15. 
16. 


My Patron Saint Book 


My Favorite Saint Book 26. 


My Book of the Sacra- 
ments 
My etc 


For HicH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 


. Christ in the Liturgy 
. The Angels in the Lit- 


urgy 
. Liturgy and Sociology 


. Gregorian Chant 
. The Prayers of the 


Missal 


. Mary and the Liturgy 
. The Saints in the Liturgy 
. The Liturgical Hymns 
. The Non-Roman Litur- 


gies 


. Christian Archeology 
. The Missions 
. The Great American 


Converts 


. The Founders of the 


Catholic Church in the 
United States 


. The History of Religion 
. The Sacraments 
. The World Great Pil- 


grimages 


. The Great World Sanc- 


tuaries 


18. 
19. 


The Sacramentals 
The Book of Modern 
Saints 


. The Divine Office 
. The Mass 
. The Holy Eucharist 
. Matrimony 
24. The Holy Orders 
. The Missions 
. Prayer 
. St. John Baptist de la 


Salle 


. Books of Saints 

. Church Government 

. Liturgical Books 

. Ecclesiastical Vestments 
. Liturgical Art 

. Holy Week Liturgy 

. Ecclesiastical Objects 

. The Catholic Hierarchy 
. The Catholic Cemetery 
. The Life of Our Lord 

. The Ecclesiastical Cycle 
. Books of the Old Testa- 


ment 
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. Books of Objections to 50. The book of the 
the Catholic Faith Crusades 
. The Mystical Body of . Devotion to St. Joseph 
Christ . The Catholic Home 
. Books of Objections to . The Book of Catholic 
the Catholic Moral Education 
. Means of Sanctification . The American Catholic 
. The Book of Persecu- Church 
tions . My Parish and My Dio- 
. Catholic Leaders cese 
. Devotion to the Sacred . The Sodalities 
Heart . American Catholic Liter- 
. The Book of the Coun- ature 
cils . The Papal Court 
. Devotion to Mary . The Youth Movements 
. The Book of My Patron . My School 


Saint . The Way of the Cross 


PRESENTING THE “DIALOGUE MASS” 


Obviously, the best way to introduce the “Dialogue Mass” in a 
parish is to begin with the altarboys. These boys are under our per- 
sonal supervision. At least they ought to be. Without ingratitude to 
the many nuns who patiently assume this important task of teach- 
ing the altarboys the Mass prayers and arranging the week’s appoint- 
ments, we may say that their best efforts are limited. or an altar- 
boys’ association should include much more than the ordinary nun, 
already burdened with her school and convent duties, is able to give. 
Even the regular weekly meeting, which is imperative if the boys 
are to be efficient, is often impossible for the nun. She does the best 
she can, as she always does, but there are few nuns who are not 
secretly dissatisfied because they know their limitations, and who 
would not gladly relinquish the training of the boys to one who is 
better equipped to handle it successfully. 


From “Presenting the Dialogue Mass,” by George Zimpfer 
in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, Vol. XLI, No. 9 (June, 
1941), p. 899.) 





THE APOSTLES’ CREED 


KNOWLEDGE OF TWELFTH-GRADE STUDENTS 


SISTER M. LOYOLA, P.H.J.C. 
Convent Ancilla Domini 
Donaldson, Indiana 


Eprror’s Note: In the November, 1941 issue this JouRNAL published the 
“General Summary and Conclusions” of Sister Loyola’s unpublished disserta- 
tion, submitted by the author in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy of Education at Loyola University during the 
present year. In following issues this JouRNAL plans to publish monthly some 
of the detailed findings from Sister Loyola’s dissertation, particularly those data 
which show: (1) facts which need not be taught at any time in high school; 
(2) facts which should be taught to the small group who have not learned 
them; (3) those essentials which should be taught more thoroughly and re- 
peated at intervals that the impression might be strengthened and the retention 
be made permanent. 


The following material is taken from Chapter V of the dissertation which 
offers an analysis and interpretation of the scores of twelfth grade students on 
these test questions that pertain to the first article of the Creed. 


PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF RESULTS AT THE 
END OF THE TWELFTH GRADE 


How well have students learned the essential doctrinal 
truths by the end of the senior year of high school? In order 
to interpret the scores of twelfth-grade students on the test 
questions as objectively as possible, a classification of some 
kind must be made. The following arbitrary division of scores 
into four classes has been decided upon. 

Class 1. In this class will be included those facts on which students 
score 95 per cent or more. Allowing for errors in measurement, 


inaccuracies, oversight by the testees, and so on, one might safely 
consider these essentials as having been learned perfectly. 

Class 2. Here will be grouped those essentials on which the students 
score from 90.0 to 94.9 per cent. These truths have been learned by 
the majority of the students, but a small minority do not know these 
facts. Instruction and guidance should be provided for the small 
percentage of students who have not learned these facts. 


Class 3. In this class will be listed those essentials on which the score 
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of the testees ranges from 75.0 to 89.9 per cent. Since all the essentials 
should be known by even the slowest students in the class, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that these facts have not been satisfactorily 


learned. In the teaching of these essentials, provision should be made 
for individual differences. 


Class 4. This class will include all those essentials on which the score 
of the testees is less than 75 per cent. The essentials grouped here 
will be referred to as neglected facts. There seems to be a justifica- 
tion for saving that the knowledge which students possess of these 
essentials is decidedly unsatisfactory and that these essentials should 
be given more emphasis in teaching the class as a whole. 

Two objections might be raised against such an arbitrary 
classification. It might be said (1) that facts known by 75 
per cent of the class do not warrant additional class instruc- 
tion; and (2) that there are inherent weaknesses in setting 
up such a division. The first objection can be answered; how 
the second has been at least partially solved will be explained. 


As regards the first objection, one must keep in mind that 
the present problem is concerned with essentials that should 
be known perfectly at the end of the senior year of high 
school by even the slowest member of the class. If 25 per 
cent of a group do not know a particular fact at the end of 
the twelfth grade, one can reasonably conclude that a suc- 
cessively larger per cent do not know the fact at each of the 
lower grade levels and this conclusion is borne out by the 
data of the present study; hence, it is imperative that some- 
thing be done for the group as a whole. It is not within the 
scope of the present problem to indicate at which grade level 
instruction should be given. Grade placement of essentials, 
although both interesting and valuable, constitutes a problem 
in itself. 


As regards the second objection, the writer is cognizant of 
the limitations inherent in setting up a division. For example, 
a fact which 75 per cent of the students answer correctly will 
be placed in Class 4. To counteract, as far as possible, this 
weakness, the scores have been grouped into 5 per cent inter- 
vals or advances. The facts which 95 per cent or more of 
the students know have been grouped together; those which 
90 to 94.9 per cent know have been put together, and so on. 
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THE First ARTICLE OF THE CREED 


The total number of facts pertaining to the first article is 
143. Of these, twenty-eight refer to faith, thirteen to Holy 
Scripture and tradition, thirty-three to God and His attri- 
butes, fifteen to the Blessed Trinity, ten to creation, thirty- 
five to man and his fall, and nine to the angels. It seems advis- 
able to interpret the data of each of these divisions of the 
first article separately. To simplify the analysis the data will 
be presented in outline form. The percentages show precisely 


how well students have mastered or how inadequately they 
have learned these essentials. 


THE First ARTICLE OF THE CREED—FAITH 


Class 1 (95 to 100 per cent) 
Students have learned these facts well. 


Essential 

Number Per Cent 
i draenei 96.0 
eR I I iit eecitirrecnseertreressineeremreroeonn 99.2 

14 We must believe all the truths revealed by God and de- 
I san cghlipaniensineeanililbiti 98.5 
I CO cscsiesin baited 97.5 
33 A sinful and impure life endangers our faith.................... 99.2 


36 Reading books hostile to religion endangers one’s faith.... 98.7 
43 Contradition between science and faith is impossible be- 
cause God is the author of both.....................-.....---.-a-c-ceseness 97.2 


Class 2 (90 to 94.9 per cent) 
A small minority (5 to 10 per cent) do not know these facts. 


I onic victaaa tin wsahiauniobleatlaiinnastiats > So 

9 One who believes in God’s word has absolute certainty.... 94.6 
Se I I II a cnesandernenesbeeneisitidnimlinvaigeriliieahebaninnieies 92.9 
13. God cannot be deceived because He knows all things........ 93.5 
26 Mysteries are above reason, but not contrary to reason.... 92.1 
38 We can increase our faith by leading a good life................ 93.2 
39 Wecan increase our faith by frequenting the sacraments.. 94.1 
40 Wecan increase our faith by prayer.............:......-s:ececeeeeeees 91.0 
41 We can increase our faith by making acts of faith............ 94.6 


Class 3 (75 to 89.9 per cent) 


Knowledge decidedly unsatisfactory; Less than 75 per cent know 
these facts 
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God cannot deceive because He is all-truthful, just and 
good 

We cannot understand those revealed truths called mys- 
teries 

It is a mortal sin to deny our faith 

Faith requires the help of God’s grace 

Faith is necessary for salvation because God has com- 
manded us to believe under pain of damnation 


Class 4 (Under 75 per cent) 
Knowledge decidedly unsatisfactory; Less than 75 per cent know 
these facts 
35 Our faith is endangered by evil companionship 
37 Our faith is endangered by not promptly repelling temp- 
tations against faith 
34 Our faith is endangered by pride 
42 Contradiction between faith and true science is impos- 
sible 
4 Definition of the term ‘believe’ 
19B Faith is a free gift of God 
19A_ Faith is a mark of God’s special love 


The data pertaining to the subject of faith present some 
interesting results. That God cannot be deceived is known 
perfectly, but 6.5 percent of the students do not know why 
He cannot be deceived. On the other hand, 7 per cent of the 
students do not know that God cannot deceive, and 14.4 
per cent fail to know the reason. These four facts are closely 
related and center around the basic fact that God is Truth. 
It is essential to successful teaching that such relationships 
be pointed out. Students know fairly well the four ways by 
which we can increase our faith, but the important things 
that endanger our faith are not adequately known. The three 
facts that faith requires the help of God’s grace, that faith 
is a free gift of God, and that it is a mark of His special love, 
are closely related. The per cent of students who know these 
facts are 76, 44, and 26 respectively. A knowledge of such 
facts as these leads to an appreciation of the gift of faith. 
It is significant that 32 per cent of the students fail to know 
that there is no contradiction between true science and faith. 
In our age of materialism it is of peculiar importance that our 
Catholic young men and women understand the difference 
between true science and pseudo-science. 
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Tue First ARTICLE—SCRIPTURE AND TRADITION 


Class 1 (95 to 100 percent) 
The Church draws its teaching from Holy Scripture 
We must believe what is contained in the Bible 


We are forbidden to read Protestant Bibles because they 
contain errors and false doctrines 


Class 2 (90 to 94.9 per cent) 
Definition of Tradition 


Class 3 (75 to 89.9 per cent) 


The Catholic Church alone may make authoritative inter- 
pretations of passages in the Bible 

Catholics are forbidden to read Protestant Bibles 

The Church draws its teaching from Tradition 

Definition of Holy Scripture 

God is the author of the Bible 

The Bible cannot contain error because God is the author 75.5 
We must believe under pain of sin the truths of Tradition 

as taught by the Church 


Class 4 (Under 75 per cent) 


The Catholic Church introduces no new dogmas 
From time to time the Church defines more explicitly 
what was revealed to the Apostles 


Practically all the students know that the Church draws 
her teaching from Holy Scripture; but 22 per cent do not 
know that the Church also draws her teaching from Tradi- 
tion; and an equal number lack the knowledge that the faith- 
ful must believe the truths of Tradition as taught by the 
Church. Since there is a trend today toward making all things 
relative to a changing society, even moral and religious truths, 
religious teachers might reflect seriously on the fact that 42 
per cent of the students fail to answer correctly Essentials 
64 and 65, which refer to the dogmas of Catholicity. 


Gop AND His ATTRIBUTES 


Class 1 (95 to 100 per cent) 


71 God is the Supreme Being 
72 God is the Creator of the universe 
75 Weknow from reason that God exists 





92 
82 
74 


85 
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We know from faith that God exists 

God is infinite 

God is eternal 

Definition of the term “spirit” 

There is only one God 

God is all-knowing 

God is almighty 

God is just 

God shows His mercy by receiving us back to His love 
when we repent 


Class 2 (90 to 94.9 per cent) 


Conscience proves the existence of an invisible Law-Giver 94.6 
God is a pure spirit 

There can be only one God because God, ses supreme 

and infinite cannot have an equal... 

God is holy 

God is good 

God is merciful 

God knows the past, present, and future, even our inmost 
nc cectigegtinmrenninenouncipiansin 90.1 
In the next life every person will receive complete justice 
from God 

God shows His goodness by showering His graces and 
favors upon us day by day 

God shows His goodness by preparing a place for us in 
heaven 


Class 3 (75 to 89.9 per cent) 


God is omnipresent 

God is the Lord of the universe 

Man is partly spiritual because he has a soul as well as a 
body 

God is omnipresent means that God is everywhere 

God is a means that He can do all “er -e a mere 
act of His will... ehlaniibin sbiideaaaehastisis 


Class 4 (Under 75 per cent) 
God is unchangeable.... 
God is self-existent 
God is the “first cause” 
God is holy means that He loves and wills only what is 
good and hates what is evil 
The devils are pure spirits 


Twelve of the facts pertaining to God and His attributes 
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have been well learned. On eleven of the facts a small minority 
fail to respond correctly. Students’ knowledge of the remain- 
ing ten facts is unsatisfactory. The meaning of the term 
“omnipresent” seems to cause difficulty in Essentials 91 and 
99. It is somewhat surprising that 19 per cent of the students 
should fail to know the meaning of the term “almighty” and 
that 59 per cent do not know the meaning of “holy.” Sixteen 
per cent do not know that God is the Lord of the universe, 
and 30 per cent that God is unchangeable. Both these facts 
are basic truths on which necessary principles in the social 
life of man are founded. Of similar importance is the state- 
ment that God is the first cause, to which 46 per cent of the 
students fail to respond correctly. 


THE BLESSED TRINITY 


Class 1 (95 to 100 per cent) 


There are three persons in God 

God the Father is the First Person 

God the Son is the Second Person 

God the Holy Ghost is the Third Person 

The three Divine Persons have eternal existence 


Class 2 (90 to 94.9 per cent) 


The Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy Ghost is God.. 93.8 
The Blessed Trinity is the mystery of three Divine Persons 

in one God 

The three Divine Persons are equal in glory and power.... 
Redemption is attributed to the Son 

The three Divine Persons live and abide with us as long 

as we are in the state of sanctifying grace........................ 93 


Class 3 (75 to 89.9 per cent) 


132 The work of creation is attributed to the Father 
119 The Blessed Trinity is a mystery 


Class 4 (Under 75 per cent) 
123 The three Divine Persons are really distinct one from an- 
other 
121 The Blessed Trinity is in no way contrary to reason 


134 The sanctification of the just is attributed to the Holy 
Ghost 


One-third of the facts referring to the Blessed Trinity fall 
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in Classes 3 and 4. To some students, at least, it is not clear 
that special work is attributed to each of the three Divine 
Persons. A little reflection on the words of the Apostles’ 
Creed should clarify this difficulty. Eight per cent do not 
know that creation is the work of God the Father; and 70 
per cent are ignorant of the fact that sanctification is the 
special work of the Holy Spirit. Forty-four per cent of the 
students think that the mystery of the Blessed Trinity is 
contrary to reason. The five essentials in Classes 3 and 4 are 
basic and should present no more difficulty than those facts 
which have been well learned, provided they are given 
sufficient time and study. 


CREATION 


Class 1 (95 to 100 per cent) 


‘To create’ in the strict sense of the term means to make 
out of nothing 


God created simply by a command or act of His almighty 


Class 2 (90 to 94.9 per cent) 
God created angels and men for their good and happiness.. 92.6 


Class 3 (75 to 89.9 per cent) 
Moral evil is sin 
Before creation only God existed 
Definition of ‘Providence” 


Class 4 (Under 75 per cent) 


God does not cause sin but for His own wise reasons per- 

mits it 

God will dispose all events, evil as well as good, for His 

I i ccicassirnisicbicianinenintenainieinerecinececmietannoniennin TO 
167 God may send us some physical evil for our own good 36.2 
140 God created angels and men for His own external glory.... 23.9 


Only three of the eleven facts pertaining to creation are 
known by more than 90 per cent of the students. Students’ 
knowledge of the remaining eight truths is unsatisfactory. It 
is to be regretted that these facts have not been given empha- 
sis. A knowledge of creation should lead to an appreciation 
of the wonders of nature, from the intricate marvels of a 
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spider’s web to the magnificence of Niagara Falls. Such 
appreciation should awaken an intense love for the Creator 
whose infinite wisdom and goodness is reflected in the works 
of creation. 


MAN AND His FAtyi 


Class 1 (95 to 100 per cent) 


The first man was Adam 

The first woman was Eve 

Man was made to know, love, and serve God in this 
world and to be happy with Him forever in the next........ 99.1 
Riches, pleasure, or honors can never fully satisfy the 
heart of man 

Reason dictates that man should use the things of this 
earth in so far as they help him to serve God 

Adam possessed an immortal soul which was directly 
created by God 

The human soul cannot die or perish 

A spiritual body such as the soul cannot be produced 
from anything material 

All the People who exist today are descended from Adam 


pe te and Eve were created to God’s image 

Man’s soul is endowed with a free will 

By eating of the forbidden fruit in Paradise, our first 
parents committed the sin of disobedience 


Class 2 (90 to 94.9 per cent) 


Man’s reason tells him to abstain from the things of the 
earth whenever they hinder his salvation 

The human soul is spiritual 

A Catholic must believe that matter in its first form was 
created by God 

A Catholic cannot hold the evolution of the human soul 
from lower forms of life 

The sin of Adam brought disease and suffering into the 
world 


Class 3 (75 to 89.9 per cent) 


Adam’s body was formed by God out of the slime of the 
earth 

Eve’s body was formed by God from the body of Adam.. 89.6 
After Adam sinned his will was weakened ‘ 
From the time of Adam’s sin to the Ascension of the 
Redeemer no one could enter heaven 
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The promised Redeemer was Jesus Christ 

All lower creatures were made for man’s use 

Man’s soul is intellectual 

Atheistic or materialistic evolution is not in conformity 
with Christian revelation 

By his sin Adam lost sanctifying grace 

On account of his sin Adam became subject to concupi- 
scence 


Class 4 (Under 75 per cent) 
Our first parents committed mortal sin 
221A After Adam sinned his mind was darkened 
The Blessed Virgin Mary was preserved from all stain 
of original sin because of the merits of her Son 
201 To be created to God’s image is to resemble God in His 
intellectual and spiritual nature 
219 When Adam committed sin he lost freedom from death.. 66.2 
224 The descendants of Adam come into the world deprived 
of sanctifying grace 
228 God in His mercy promised a Redeemer to Adam 
212 Definition of the term “concupiscence” 


The topic pertaining to man and his fall has a close con- 
nection with the preceding subject, creation. Students’ knowl- 
edge of both topics is equally unsatisfactory. Approximately 
50 per cent of the facts fall in Classes 3 and 4. One can 
reasonably conclude that either these facts have not been 
thoroughly presented in the classroom or they have been 
learned at a lower level and forgotten. The data show that 
the per cent of students who know these facts decrease at 
the successive lower grade levels. 


The topics on creation and on man and his fall should have 
a special interest for teachers of the twelfth grade. They not 
only provide opportunity for imparting truths that inspire 
gratitude and love of God, but they can be utilized in pointing 
out the erroneous teaching of materialistic evolution fre- 
quently presented in literature as having been scientifically 
proved. Are we neglecting to emphasize in the classroom those 
truths which profoundly influence the social life of the stu- 
dent? The data of the present study indicate that such is the 
case. His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical “Christian 
Education of Youth” says, “Education is essentially a social 
and not a mere individual activity.” 
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THE ANGELS 


Class 1 (95 to 100 per cent) 


Each person has his own Guardian Angel who watches 
i ay Bi I We I arisiensiicnncrcserereescscsimemennne 97.0 
Demons are the rebel angels who were cast into hell for 

the sin which they committed 


Class 2 (90 to 94.9 per cent) 


God made hell to punish the angels after their sin 
The good angels are spirits that ward off dangers from 
our body and soul 


Class 3 (75 to 89.9 per cent) 


236 ‘The angels that sinned were at once cast into hell 
258 The sin of the fallen angels was pride 
230 Angels are pure spirits 


Class 4 (Under 75 per cent) 


259 The evil spirits tempt men to sin 
231 A pure spirit is one without a body 


Of the nine questions pertaining to the angels, five have 


not been well learned. Percentages on Essentials 230 and 231 
and on Essential 85 indicate that the term “pure spirit” needs 


clarification. Only 73 per cent know that evil spirits tempt 
men to sin. 


PRAYERS IN SCHOOL 


I suggest that for prayers in school we should select ones that suit 
the liturgical season ; e.g., explain the De Profundis and say it once 
each day during November ; say the Memorare in May ; the prayer 
to St. Joseph during March. This practice of suiting the school 
prayers to the liturgical seasons opens up wide avenues for occa- 
sional teaching. The prayer expresses the essence of the liturgical 
season, ¢.g., the Memorare is a synopsis of the Church’s teaching on 
Mary, and can be made the framework of much occasional instruction 
on the Mother of God during May. The great advantage of occa- 
sional teaching is that it links up doctrine with some action, and that 
is why it remains, when much formal direct teaching leaves no 
impression on the child. 


(By Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching to Think in Religion, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939, Ch. 
III, p. 95.) 





College Religion 


INSTITUTE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, II 


A YEARLY CONVENTION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF RELIGION 


REVEREND A. PATRICK MADGETT, S.J. 
University of Detroit 
Detroit, Michigan 


Epitor’s Note: The nature and purpose of the Institute of Religious Educa- 
age was explained by Father Madgett in the November issue of this magazine. 
In the present article he summarizes briefly the deliberations of the Institute 
that met in August, 1939. 


The exploratory work of the Institute of Religious Educa- 
tion, convened at Campion, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, in 
1938, enabled the chairman, Father Bakewell Morrison, to 
plan a full and excellent program for August, 1939. The 
previous year’s session had brought out the strength and 
weakness of programs in various colleges and universities. 
On the side of strength, we found universally: undoubted in- 
terest and zeal; growth of departments of Religion suffi- 
ciently conscious of their academic and intellectual mission 
to direct their interest and zeal effectively; a willingness in 
most places to give full recognization to Religion courses as 
intellectual disciplines; a readiness in and out of classroom 
to develop intellectual vigor in application of supernatural 
truths; an appreciation of our duty to non-Catholic students; 
an improvement in library facilities for further study of 
Religion. 

On the side of weaknesses were found: a tendency in some 
places to scatter efforts for want of a sufficiently well inte- 
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grated program in Religion; a diversity of understanding 
of lower division and upper division work; lack of sufficient 
teachers specifically trained and equipped;* lack of proper 
coordination with other departments with consequent over- 
lapping of efforts; neglect of some groups of students who do 
not follow a regular college program. 


With this survey of our position in mind, the chairman’s 
efforts in drawing up a program were directed primarily to 
ironing out difficulties involved in organization. There were 
reports on: Varied religious preparation of students entering 
our colleges; teaching and student “load” with a survey of 
supplementary teaching aids used; departmental organiza- 
tion and the mutual help derived from departmental meet- 
ings; acceptance of Religion credits. 


In addition to these organizational topics, a professor of 
psychology gave an interesting account of psychiatric prob- 
lems which frequently arise. Since these problem cases have 
arisen usually from moral difficulties, we were all made more 
vividly conscious of the necessity of recognizing such cases, 
and of knowing where we could send them for proper mental 
or medical treatment. 

It might interest readers to know some figures on type 
and extent of preparation of students coming to our mid- 
west colleges. Only forty percent had a study of the Mass 
in high school, thirty-eight percent studied the Sacraments, 
the same percentage studied grace, and only thirty-two per- 
cent received a course in the commandments. Twenty-three 
percent had a course in Apologetics and twenty-two percent 
a course in Church History. Other topics were listed in per- 
centages too small to be of interest. 

Naturally, the principal recommendation to remedy this 
situation was, as mentioned in the first article of this series, 
a diversity of courses to take care of at least the more serious 
deficiencies. A teacher handling large groups.cannot possibly 
find out and correct all individual deficiencies. On the other 
hand, in my opinion, there is equally great necessity for 
courses of very high calibre—in short, honors courses—for 


* All of us were in agreement on one matter: a seminary course in theology 
does not, ipso facto, prepare a man to teach college Religion. 
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those students whose ability is scarcely stimulated by class- 
room work, that may be a burden for the average student. 
This, of course, is a general problem raised by “mass educa- 
tion.” 

The question of acceptance of Religion credits should be 
of interest to all concerned with improvement of Religion 
teaching in our colleges. One cannot readily demand and 
achieve high academic standards in courses which are not 
given the full academic recognition. According to studies 
made by the editorial office of the JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION, Catholic schools themselves either do not rec- 
ognize their own courses in Religion as strictly academic 
subjects, or what recognition they give is more nominal than 
real.* In order to bring out the full force of this anomaly, a 
study of acceptance of Religion credits in secular universities 
was reported in the previous issue of the JouRNAL.* The re- 
sults would be a surprise, I think, to most of our Catholic 
school administrators. But let us first look back at the origin 
of the present attitude towards acceptance of credits in 
Religion. 

Since Catholic schools succumbed too readily to the refusal 
of some large universities to accept Religion credits of stu- 
dents transferring from Catholic schools, the practice of 
adding from four to sixteen credits hours to the usual number 
required for graduation became general. This overburdened 
the average student’s schedule, and academic requirements in 
Religion courses gradually approached zero. At the very time 
when there was most need of more and more thorough reli- 
gious training, students were getting less. And like a vicious 
circle, the reduction of Religion courses to mere lecture 
courses, with examinations not too difficult for an average 
high school student, gave non-Catholic universities all the 
more reason to deny the academic value of credits in Reli- 
gion. 

As those of us who have persistently stepped up the re- 
quirements of the Religion courses well know, this difficulty 


* “Recognizing Credit from Courses in Religion,” Journal of Religious Instruc- 
tion, X, 4, 250-262. 

aan Non-Catholic College and Credit for Courses in Religion,” X, 3, 
158-171. 
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crops up constantly to harrass us. Students who intend to 
transfer to some secular school for professional work com- 
plain that they cannot get in their required subjects because 
of demands in Religion courses. Others are keen enough to 
point out that we, ourselves, do not recognize the academic 
value of Religion since we add, to the normal one hundred 
and twenty hours required for graduation in most schools, 
eight hours more for Religion. The argument given for the 
intrinsic value of Religion does not appeal to many of our 
practical-minded youth. 

In reality, about sixty percent of the secular colleges and 
universities will accept credits in Religion towards an Arts 
degree. The number so accepted ranges from forty semester 
hours (Iowa State University) to two semester hours. It 
would seem that a majority of secular schools are more will- 
ing to recognize the academic value of Religion than are most 
Catholic schools. Although many of these schools will not 
accept strictly doctrinal courses of a particular Religion, this 
still leaves a fair proportion of our courses acceptable, if 
they are taught on a proper level. 

Although there are not found wanting those who argue 
that our students should be willing to make a sacrifice for 
their Religion, I am of the opinion that this invariably lowers 
Religion in the mind of the student as well as in the minds 
of registrars at outside schools. It seems very inconsistent to 
deny in practice what we all admit in principle—to give no 
academic recognition (or merely nominal recognition) to 
that subject which we all agree in theory is the highest 
faculty of any Catholic university. I am in favor of a con- 
certed cooperative effort to remove this incubus on the 
teaching of Religion. If we are all agreed to give full academic 
recognition to courses in Religion, being sure to bring those 
courses up to the full standard of academic requirements 
where this is not already done, we can, I think, eventually 
make those secular schools, who do not yet-admit that value, 
see the light. 





WHO READS WHAT? 


MOTHER AGATHA, O.S.U. 
Ursuline Academy 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Eprror’s Note: This paper is published in the JourNAL oF REticious INstruc- 
TION at the request of readers who heard Mother Agatha present the subject in 
a class in literary criticism at the Catholic University of America. 

Books may be steppingstones or hindrances. On the whole, 
one always gets the most good out of books just a bit above 
him, just as in sports and exercise demanding skill and speed 
one is constantly trying to improve his record. The mind as 
well as the body grows so that a book which bored one some 
years ago may now bring real delight and inspiration. Books 
have a relative value. If we are to accept what the critics 
say about present-day Catholic writing, too much of it is for 
the average reader who sees the flood of print pouring from 
the presses, but he is daunted by the rush, does not know 
where to begin and, either chooses by chance or passes them 
by entirely. 

A ground plan of the modern intellectual world must be 
drawn up. The serious reader will find such a plan suggested 
by reading Dawson’s Modern Dilemma, Ross Hoffman’s 
Restoration, Sheed’s A Map of Life, and about ten others, 
written chiefly by converts who found their way into the 
Church by following a systematic program. They have come 
to be regarded as the great modern Catholic thinkers and 
writers. We must acknowledge that contemporary Catholic 
literature is largely the production of converts, men and 
women who have injected a new blood into Catholic writing 
and have given to it a popularity hitherto unknown. Books 
by these new apostles of learning are to be found in surpris- 
ingly large numbers in many of our public libraries. The 
public library of Wilmington, Delaware, has 283 titles by 
20 writers belonging to the first, second and third periods of 
the Catholic Revival: from 1845 to 1890; from 1890 to 1914; 
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from 1914 to the present. Were there no demand for these 
books they would not be found in the catalog of any public 
library. These propagandists for Truth afford us teachers a 
most valuable lesson. Here in the United States there is a 
specifically urgent need of writers who are familiar with the 
Catholic position, and who know just how it should be pre- 
sented; who can keep aware of the varying movement of 
thought, detect its sources, forsee its results, and judge the 
means that should be employed to further it if it promises 
good or block it if it threatens evil. 

A body of Catholic writers can be secured by enlisting the 
teachers in our universities, colleges, and seminaries. Their 
contribution should be opportune and fit into the situation 
while it is right before our eyes. To deal with live issues is 
wiser than to write epitaphs for dead ones. Another source 
to which to look for scholarly writers is that of discovery. 
Much Catholic talent lies hidden in religious communities 
of both men and women. For these there is the compensation 
which derives from teacher and student contact. 

Certainly, the essential part of Catholic education is the 
development of truth. Our full service as teachers is not be- 
stowed by imparting knowledge except it be quickened and 
guided by reverence for truth, and by a desire to make it 
prevail. Numerous proposals for the advancement of educa- 
tion, and for a readjustment of the curriculum; various novel 
objectives, different criteria by which to measure our theories 
present themselves, but to what extent can these affect intelli- 
gence and character? How far are we making ourselves re- 
sponsible to the Church and society for the trust confided in 
us? If a Newman were to appear before us today, how many 
would be prepared to profit by his message? These are pon- 
derous questions, and can be answered only by watching the 
reaction of our students to our association with them. “So 
many wise men and so little wisdom,” remarked Monsignor 
Fulton J. Sheen in one of his recent books, that we wonder 
if the earnest pursuit after truth has predominated in our 
method of teaching. It is an error too common among us that 
education and instruction are identical; whereas the differ- 
ence between them is not unlike the difference between music 
and sound. Instruction deals with facts, and education with 
the harmonizing of such knowledge with the essential pur- 
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poses of life. The objective tests have replaced the essay 
form of examination which has become little more than a 
challenge to the memory, or a kind of sport for the student 
(?) pursuing learning and “never attaining to the knowledge 
of truth” (2 Tim. 3:7). “You must consent to think,” says 
Cardinal Newman; “moral proofs are grown into, not learned 
by heart.” Growth is the only evidence of life. When St. 
Theresa said: ‘‘Faith resides in the intellect,” she also added: 
“but it is exercised in the will.”” Now, reading is a matter of 
the will. Unless a young person be frivolous, dull, or stupid 
there is no reason for his leaving high school or college with- 
out having acquired a literary sense. There are books the 
young should read and will not, most probably because the 
authors demand too much of them. Again, one knows of 
books he really wants to read and cannot. Certain books one 
dreads to read and must, like works of controversy, “‘Science 
and the Supernatural,” for instance. Oh, the books our stu- 
dents ought not to read and do read, in spite of us! We can 
only hope that they will come to recognize the need of a guide 
in morals. 

Catholics overlook a tremendous opportunity for spreading 
their Faith by conversation. Without edifying or horrifying 
one’s listeners, one frequently finds himself in a position where 
one not only can express one’s social theories, philosophy, 
and theology, but often must do so. In the fields of Reli- 
gion and politics, both of which are of supreme interest to 
the human race, Catholicism and conversation must inevi- 
tably meet. One cannot always refer inquiries to a priest or 
to The Catholic Encyclopedia. An acquaintance with Church 
history from Apostolic times to the Reformation is good, but 
a well-read Catholic will know the position of the Church 
today on social, ethical, and political questions; on marriage, 
divorce, race suicide, socialism. One who never strives to 
catch the heartbeats of his neighbor not of his Faith, has no 
true comprehension of the meaning of Faith: he is hidebound 
in an individualistic religion and has not grasped the social 
aspect of the Gospel. When the educated Catholic is tactless 
or lacking in loyalty before his non-Catholic associates, one 
recalls the words of Holy Writ: “What doth it profit a fool to 
have money when he cannot buy wisdom?” Of what value 
is a college education for one who cannot use it? 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


THE MANUAL OF THE CONFRATERNITY 
OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


Much progress has been evidenced in the annals of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine since those loose-leaf 
mimeograph sheets were arranged in a binder and sent out 
on their first mission. In 1935, at the suggestion of the pio- 
neers in Confraternity work in the United States, this hand 
book of information made its initial appearance. Then as 
now the Manual dealt “almost exclusively with the work of 
the parish Confraternity of Christian Doctrine” (Bishop Ed- 
win V. O’Hara); it was the hand book of the parish director 
and his executive board. That slender volume in its “coat 
of many colors” worked its way into print in 1936, and from 
that stage the Manual as we know it today has gone through 
four additional revisions. 

Each new issue of the Manual resulted from previous study 
and coérdination of purpose. It has presented the combined 
effort of Confraternity directors, standing committees and 
lay staff. The 1940 edition offered a new feature when the 
prayers of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine were in- 
cluded for the first time; this has been a boon to parish units. 
The 1941 edition presents its stream-lined version with a 
harmonious blending of origin, purpose, aims and activities 
through the addition of Discussion Aids based on the content 
of the Manual. 

Since Confraternity members use the Manual as a guide 
or encyclopaedia of informative facts, chairmen of the na- 
tional standing committees have incorporated Discussion 
Aids so as to give the reader a working knowledge and a 
speaking vocabulary of the various Confraternity activities. 
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It is interesting to read but much more interesting to talk 
over the development of that movement begun in 1536 and 
kept alive through the blessings of succeeding popes. 

“Reading facts,” suggested the chairmen on revision of 
Confraternity publications, “is not nearly so vital nor intrigu- 
ing as analyzing facts and discussing them in organized pro- 
cedure.’” Indeed, we might all agree that catologed state- 
ments hold little attractions for those not interested in 
chronicles; but with such pertinent questions as those found 
in the Discussion Aids, the Manual presents an added mien. 
It becomes more than informative; it is a medium of expres- 
sion and can be used as a Discussion Club text by members 
of the Executive Board of the Confraternity. Such use of the 
Manual is an aid in mastering the Confraternity program. 
Thus the use of the Manual at Confraternity meetings be- 
comes a force of individual effort pooled and balanced 
through the influence of analysis. This feature of the 1941 
edition of the Manual will assist its readers to become im- 
bued with facts hitherto passed over in silence. 

Other salient points in the revision are, “Suggestions to 
Fishers,” ‘Religious Instruction of Catholic Students At- 
tending Secular High Schools,” and additional information 
on the “Development of the Publications Department.” 

In “Suggestions to Fishers” the Manual proposes a six- 
point program beneficial in promoting good will and good 
results from visits made in conjunction with Confraternity 
objectives. Due emphasis is placed on the importance of the 
fisher: “The fisher should always keep in mind the impor- 
tance of his mission. The best organized and staffed school 
or club will fall short of its objective unless the fisher has 
achieved success in bringing children, youth and adults to 
instruction.’” It is encouraging to note that “in a number of 
the dioceses Catholic high school students have ‘fished’ suc- 
cessfully for public school students to attend Religion 
classes.” 

“Go out in the highways and hedges, and make them come 
in, so that my house may be filled” (Luke 14:23) re-echoes 


* Manual of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, p. VII. 
*Tbid., p. 49. 
*Tbid., p. 45. 
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down the centuries. It is the same call today the fisher heeds 
as he makes his “‘systematic, door to door visit to every family 
in the parish.’”* The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Family Card, found in this issue of the Manual,is used by the 
fisher on these visits to tabulate results of his survey. Special 
effort is made “‘to locate families who have recently moved 
into the parish and whose names do not appear on the parish 
or school records.”” The Family Card also offers suggestions 
for the fishers to non-Catholics. Christ’s consoling words to 
Simon and his brother Andrew as they were “casting their 
nets into the sea” keeps the fisher alert for the unexpected 
opportunities that present themselves so unobtrusively and 
yet with such stark reality. “I will make you fishers of men” 
(Mark 1:17) is the priceless reward. “Instructions for 
Fishers” embodies many high lights of experience and should 
offer the reader inspiration as well as instruction. 


Religious instruction of Catholic students attending ws 
high schools has shown the results of purposeful endeavor 
and the effect of the exercise of official authority. Released 
Time, an enactment brought into prominence in some states 
through the concerted efforts of religious bodies, is discussed 
in the revision, and its corresponding obligation is critically 
analyzed. 


“The most difficult and the most important field of Con- 
fraternity work is with the high school youth, because reli- 
gious training must keep pace with secular training in a bal- 
anced and full development into adult life. During the school 
year, high school activities tend to absorb not only students’ 
days but their evenings. The modern high school undertakes 
to provide a leisure time program as well as the school day 
task for its youth, leaving no time for either Church or home 
to deal with the adolescent. . . . The problem of bringing the 
high school student to instruction has not yet been solved. 
No simple solution will be possible unless the public school 
system should admit the teaching of Religion on a basis which 
would safeguard the faith of Catholic children.”” These and 
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other observations combine to make the high school student 
in secular high schools a subject of keen interest. 

This issue of the Manual supplies additional information 
on the Publications Department which operates under the 
supervision of the Chairman of the Episcopal Committee of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. The Publications 
Department and the National Center complement one an- 
other. The Publications Department keeps organization lit- 
erature, Manuals for teachers, discussion club outlines and 
other aids up-to-date. It also provides Confraternity exhibits 
and helps to advance Confraternity objectives. 

Demure as it appears in its soft brown cover, the 1941 
edition of the Manual of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine is equipped with ideas on modern advancement, 
salted through with six years of experience. It has gone a 
long way since 1935. It has envisioned the future by attacking 
present needs. It merits study. 


WOULD YOU BELIEVE IT? 


In a noon-hour conversation with a group of high school students, 
there arose a discussion as to what college they planned attending. It 
was almost a shock to note the number who expressed their prefer- 
ence of a non-Catholic institution of learning. Upon inquiring as to 
the reasons for their choice, I found these replies to be of sufficient 
interest to tabulate: 

(1) “I’ve had twelve years of Religion and I believe that is plenty.” 

(2) “The other colleges give more prestige, which helps when you’re 
looking for a good position.” 

(3) “What’s the difference? I won’t lose my faith.” 


(4) “To complete my education in a Catholic University would 
make me narrowminded. I think one has to see both sides of all 
questions.” 


(5) “My dad graduated from . . ., and he’s a good Catholic.” 
(6) “It doesn’t cost as much to attend a non-Catholic college.” 


(By Brother S. Edward, “The Religion Teacher’s Notebook,” 
The Religious Educator, Vol. VI, No. 5 (March, 1938), p. 73.) 





THE CONFRATERNITY QUESTION BOX 


1. Q. I should like to know the purpose of meetings for 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine discussion club 
leaders. 

A. Meetings for discussion club leaders’ prepare leaders 
for their work. These meetings have for their objec- 
tive: 

. To instill confidence and assurance; 

. To provide practice in discussion procedure and a 
working knowledge of given assignments; 

. To prepare leaders through experience in discus- 
sion technique; 

. To discuss common problems; 

. To promote effective action among discussion 
club groups. 

Where leaders attend regularly, leaders’ meetings 
are found to be a stimulus in promoting discussion 
clubs in a parish. Meeting with the parish director 
and chairman of discussion clubs once a week coordi- 
nates the purpose of individual clubs and unifies the 
parish program. It makes for smoothness of operation. 


Q. What is the purpose of the monthly meeting of a 
parish board of directors? 

A. The parish board of directors of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine meets once a month to gain a 
working knowledge of the parish constitution; the 
plan of organization of parish units; to consider Con- 
fraternity activities promoted in the diocese and their 
adaptation to parish needs; to assign workers and 
provide material for the development of the program 
of the particular season. 

The use of the Manual as a discussion text is a 
practical means of inculcating Confraternity ideals 
and correlating the Confraternity program. At the 
Board meetings it is well to begin this discussion with 
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the “Constitution”; follow with the “Indulgences,” 
“Plan of Organization,” “Duties of Officers,” “Activi- 
ties.” Each chapter of the Manual is a unit; all need 
not be covered at meetings, but only a selection suit- 
able to parish needs. 


3. Q. What prayers are said at Confraternity meetings? 
A. Prayers said at the opening of Confraternity meetings 
and at the admission of members may be found on 
pp. 24-26 of the revised Manual (1941). 


CAN THE TEACHER BE SPIRITUAL DIRECTOR? 


It is not easy to draw a sharp line between desirable and undesir- 
able spiritual guidance by teachers. But by ruling out some things 
the matter is at least partly simplified. There are some questions 
which need to be presented, not to the spiritual director, but to a 
confessor. It is one thing to answer a general question on the laws of 
the Church; it is quite another to settle a matter of consequence that 
deals with an actual violation of such a law. One helpful thing for 
the teacher to remember is the distinction between objective sin and 
subjective guilt. If a student asks what constitutes a violation of 
divine commandments or ecclesiastical precepts, a teacher ought to 
be able and willing to take great pains in explaining it. But if the 
pupil wants to know: “Did I commit a sin?” the matter has gone 
out of the teacher’s province. It is perfectly legitimate to instruct 
youth that if it is in doubt about a moral sin it may receive Holy 
Communion; but again the judgment on whether or not there was 
actually mortal sin belongs to the confessor, and to him only. 


(By Rev. J. G. Kempf, Helping Youth to Grow, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1941, p. 196.) 





New Books in Review 


Saints in the Sky. The Story of Saint Catherine of Siena 
for Children. By Mary Fabyan Windeatt. Illustrated by 
Helen Louise Beccard. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1941. Pp. 
72. Price $1.25. 


It is a pleasure, indeed, to recommend this biography of 
a saint, written for children, to teachers and parents. Not 
only in language and style but in selection of material the 
author shows a remarkable understanding of the child reader. 
The use of Catholic hagiography for the child of elementary 
school years would grow in leaps and bounds if more writers 
produced the type of biography written by Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt in this volume. 


Liturgical Symbols. Collegeville, Minnesota: The Liturgi- 
cal Press, 1941. Price: The set (boxed) sells for $2.00, post- 
age extra. 


Twenty-five large cards portraying symbolically different 
feasts and seasons of the Liturgical Year as well as the Sacra- 
ments make up the present series. Each symbol is produced 
in two vivid colors on stiff paper, the cards measuring 11 x 14 
inches. Teachers will find this series of material an invaluable 
aid in Religion and in art classes. On the back of each card 
there is an explanation of the symbols. For instance, the 
explanation of the symbol for Christmas—The Birth of the 
Savior says: 

The fir tree, while originally employed by the pagans in their 
winter celebrations, nevertheless has now come to be almost insepar- 
ably bound up with Christmas. And very fittingly so, since from the 
wood of trees was formed the Cross upon which Christ wrought the 
salvation of mankind. Thus even at the Savior’s birth we are re- 
minded of His bitter passion and death on the Cross. The star refers 
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to the prophecy of Isaias and symbolizes the coming Messias, of 
whom Isaias frequently speaks in terms of “light.” This prophecy 
was fulfilled in the birth of the Savior, represented by the crib and 
the monogram (XP—Christ). He is the realization of the prophetic 
symbol; He is the true Light that enlightens every man born into 
this world. On this feast let us open our hearts to admit Him, so that 
He may light for us the way to the Father! 


Parish School Problems. By the Reverend Paul E. Camp- 
bell. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1941. Pp. ix+213. 
Price $1.75. 

The author of this volume was for thirteen years superin- 
tendent of schools for the diocese of Pittsburg. Priest-readers 
of this JouRNAL are familiar with Father Campbell’s articles 
in the Homeletic and Pastoral Review. As author of Parish 
School Administration he is well known to Catholic educators 
in general. The material in the present volume first appeared 
as a series of articles in the Homeletic and Pastoral Review, 
written, as Father Campbell says in his Foreword, “to keep 
abreast of current approved procedure and the findings of 
educational science.” While Parish School Problems will be 


read with interest by priests and teachers, it should prove a 
fine introductory text in giving seminarians in particular an 
intelligent attitude toward problems of the parish school. 


My Daily Reading from the New Testament. Gospels Uni- 
fied, Epistles Unified. Using the new translation prepared 
under the direction of the Episcopal Committee of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. Arranged by Rev. Joseph 
F. Stedman. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Confraternity of the Precious 
Blood, 1941. Pp. 576. Price: Artboard Binding 35c; Duro- 
leather Binding 50c; Duroleather De Luxe 75c; American 
Seal, limp leather $1.50; Finest Morocco, leather lined $2.50. 

With the exception of greetings, farewells, and itinerary 
texts; a few excerpts referring to Old Testament rites and 
discussion; and some difficult passages of the Apocalypse 
which have been omitted, this volume contains all of the 
New Testament. The Gospels are unified into one continuous 
narrative. The Epistles are unified according to doctrinal 
and moral subjects, verse references are printed in the page 
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margin, and concise, clear explanations of difficult lines are 
given in the footnotes. The text is broken up into chapterlike 
divisions whose headings are in bold type; these in turn are 
subdivided into paragraph units whose headings are in red 
italics. The suggested date for reading is contained in a small 
red lined box after each chapter heading. Initial capital letters 
are in red. 


The matter is so arranged that the whole book is read each 
year. The daily reading extends about a page and a half, 
requiring two or three minutes. The volume, in size and print, 


is similar to the well known and popular Father Stedman’s 
Sunday Missal. 


My Daily Reading from the Four Gospels. United into One 
Continuous Narrative. Using the new translation prepared 
under the direction of the Episcopal Committee of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. Arranged by Rev. Joseph 
F. Stedman. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Confraternity of the Precious 
Blood, 5300 Ft. Hamilton Parkway, 1941. Price: Regular 


type, 288 pages—Artboard binding 25c; Duroleather 35c; 
Duroleather De Luxe 50c; American Seal, limp leather $1.00; 
Finest Morocco, leather lined $1.75. Large type, 576 pages— 
Artboard binding 35c; Duroleather 50c; Duroleather De 
Luxe 75c; American Seal, limp leather $1.50; Finest Mo- 
rocco, leather lined $2.50. 


With the exception of genealogical and repetition texts, all 
of the four gospels are contained in this book presented as 
one continuous narrative. Like My Daily Reading from the 
New Testament the volume is similar to My Sunday Missal 
in size and print, and each page is marked in such a way that 
the volume can be used with ease as a daily handbook. 


Whom Do You Say—? A Study in the Doctrine of the In- 
carnation. By J. P. Arendzen. (Second Edition) New York: 
Sheed & ward, 1941. Pp. 308. Price $1.00. 


In last month’s issue this JoURNAL announced a new series 
of Catholic Masterpieces for which the publishers use the 
slogan, ““A Masterpiece a Month to Form a Catholic Mind.” 
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Whom Do You Say—? is the first volume in this new series. 
Ten pages of introductory content direct the reader in his 
study of the present volume, not to fit him “to pass an exam- 
ination,” but for “enlargement and light for the mind—” 
and ultimately for the formation of a Catholic mind. The 
editor presents his study guide in four parts, one for each 
week. Wisely, he says, that the class proper is not the place 
where study is done, but where the fruits of study already 
done are compared. In his instructions for study, the editor 
offers the type of direction that a good professor uses in intro- 
ducing senior college students to each new unit of study. The 
course outlined in this “tutorial introduction” to Whom Do 
You Say—? investigates with the author: I. Our Lord’s 
human character; II. Our Lord’s claim to divinity; III. What 
does the truth ‘Christ is God’ mean; IV. More about the 
dogma. Whom Do You Say—? was written “to clarify our 
knowledge, to let us know what the Church herself knows 
about what the incarnation was in itself and what it por- 
tended for all men.”” Newman Club directors and others 
engaged in providing religious instruction for Catholic stu- 


dents attending secular colleges and universities should 
investigate the possibilities of the Sheed & Ward program, 
as projected in this new ‘‘Masterpiece a Month” series. 


A Companion to the Summa. Volume I—The Architect of 
the Universe (Corresponding to the Summa Theologica 1A). 
By Walter Farrell, O.P. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1941. Pp. 
viit+457. Price $3.50. 


Volumes IT and III of this series, that has for its purpose 
to introduce readers to St. Thomas Aquinas in popular lan- 
guage, have already been published. While the present vol- 
ume puts in popular form St. Thomas’ study of God, Man 
and the World, as it is presented in the first part of his Summa 
Theologica, it is still a work requiring plenty of intellectual 
effort from the reader. However, “Companions to the 
Summa” are volumes that the educated Catholic should be 
urged to investigate and study. The intellectual confusion 
of our day makes them all the more necessary in assimilating 
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indispensable knowledge. If hard intellectual effort is de- 
manded of the reader in studying the volume in its entirety, 
Chapter One, entitled “The Wise Man’s Book,” offers a con- 
vincing and very pleasing introduction to this study “of the 
divine architect and His completed work; a study of the goal 
of human life and the human actions by which that goal is 
attained; a study of the God who became man that men 
might become like unto God.” 


A Correspondence Course in Catholic Doctrine. By 
Rumble and Carty. St. Paul, Minnesota: “Radio Replies 
Press,” 500 Robert Street, 1941. Pp. 60. Price 50c. 

This loose-leaf book of sixty pages treats of the following 
topics: I. The Catholic Church; II. The Sacrifice; III. Con- 
fession; IV. Evening Devotions; V. Faith; VI. God; VII. 
Angels and the World; VIII. Man; [X. The God-Man; X. 
Channels of Grace; XI. Fruit; XII. The Final Realities. 
Each lesson is written in letter form and in language that is 
adapted to the average adult. Seminarians conducting corre- 
spondence courses have used the lessons with success. Since 
publication in its present form, the bound copies have been 
found most useful by army and navy chaplains and as a 
convert textbook by pastors. 
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ing 25c; Duroleather 35c; Duroleather De Luxe 50c; American 
Seal, limp leather $1.00; Finest Morocco, leather lined $1.75. Large 
type, 576 pages—Artboard binding 35c; Duroleather 50c; Duro- 
leather De Luxe 75c; American Seal, limp leather $1.50; Finest 
Morocco, leather lined $2.50. 


Windeatt, Mary Fabyan. Saints in the Sky. The Story of Saint 


Catherine of Siena for Children. Illustrated by Helen Louise Bec- 
card. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1941. Pp. 72. Price $1.25. 


PAMPHLETS 

Baskfield, Rev. Gerald T. The Purposes of Our Eucharistic Sac- 
rifice. Four addresses delivered in the Nationwide Catholic Hour 
(produced by the National Council of Catholic Men, in cooperation 
with the National Broadcasting Company) on Sundays from June 1 
to June 22, 1941. Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor, 1941. 
Pp. 25. Price 10c postpaid; 5 or more, 8c each. In quantities, $5.00 
per 100. 

Cronin, S.S., Rev. John F. Freedom Defended. Three addresses 
delivered in the Nationwide Catholic Hour (produced by the Na- 
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tional Council of Catholic Men, in cooperation with the National 
Broadcasting Company), on Sundays from August 17 through Au- 
gust 31, 1941. Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 
1941. Pp. 25. Price 10c postpaid; 5 or more, 8c each. In quantities, 
$5.00 per 100. 


Dolan, Albert H., O. Carm. Friends and Enemies of Happiness. 
Englewood, N. J.: Carmelite Press, 55 Demarest Avenue or Chi- 
cago, Illinois: Carmelite Press, 6413 Dante Avenue, 1941. Pp. 36. 
Price 15c. 


Limana, Sister Mary, O.P. J Talk With Jesus. The Holy Mass 
and Other Daily Prayers in Rime for Little Children. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1941. Pp. 48. Price 16c. 


Mueller, Therese. Family Life in Christ. Popular Liturgical Li- 
brary, Series IV, No. 6. Collegeville, Minnesota: The Liturgical 
Press, 1941. Pp. 32. Price 10c; Discounts in quantities. 


O’Brien, The Rev. John A. Nazism and Christianity. Huntington, 
Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1941. Pp. 38. Price 10c; 5 
for 25c. 


O’Connor, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Martin J. The Rights of the Oppressed. 
Four addresses delivered in the Nationwide Catholic Hour (pro- 
duced by the National Council of Catholic Men, in cooperation with 
the National Broadcasting Company) on Sundays from September 
7 to 28, 1941. Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1941. 
Pp. 27. Price 15¢ postpaid; 5 or more 8c each. In quantities, $5.50 
per 100. 


O’Kane, Thomas N. The Catholic Notion of Faith. Four addresses 
delivered in the Nationwide Catholic Hour (produced by the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men, in cooperation with the National 
Broadcasting Company) on Sundays from July 20 to August 10, 
1941. Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor, 1941. Pp. 32. Price 
15c postpaid ; 5 or more 8c each. In quantities, $5.50 per 100. 


Reynolds, Rev. E. P. Confirmation. Huntington, Indiana: Our 
Sunday Visitor Press, 1941. Pp. 31. Price 10c each postpaid; 5 for 
25c; $3.00 per 100, plus transportation charge. 


Sullivan, Rev. Thomas Smith. The Case for Conscience. Three 
addresses delivered in the Nationwide Catholic Hour (produced by 
the National Council of Catholic Men, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company), on Sundays from June 29 through 
July 13, 1941. Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 
1941. Pp. 25. Price 10c postpaid; 5 or more 8c each. In quantities, 
$5.00 per 100. 


Weller, Philip Thomas. The Divine Office for Christmas. Adapted 
to parish participation for the birthday of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and during the Christmas Season. St. Louis, Mo.: Pio Decimo 
Press, 3908 Olive, 1941. Pp. 16. Price 10c (rates on quantities). 
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